There are many good reasons 
for a holiday in Germany 
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What springs to mind when the 
names West Berlin and the 
Federal Republic of Germany are 
mentioned? Streamlined cars 
and perfect traffic systems, pro- 
ductlonb llnesin factories: Great 
names in the worlds of art, litera- 
ture and music? 

Of course, but one also thinks of 
the joy In living, of celebrated 
places and castles, of pulsating 
city life and the romantic half- 
timbered houses In sleepy towns, 
of strolling through secluded 
forests alone, of Invigorating river 
trips, of adventure and relaxation 
from the seashores to the moun- 
tains. 

Whoever you are - whether you 
travel light or heavy, whether you 
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are an explorer or an aesthete 
interested In serious art or bikinis, 
romanticist or realist - Germany 
Is happy to welcome you. One 
does not always realise that a 
holiday In Germany need not be 
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Bonn’s diplomatic activity j* 
in the Middle East 
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expensive. Whether he wants to 
spend 20 DM or 100 DM a day, 
the holiday maker can be accom- 
modated here. 

See you soon In the Federal 
Republic of Germany! 


Holidays Deutsche Zentrale fUr Touriamus 

in Germany * D 6 Franktgrt/M > eeethovenstr. e* 

I would like to get to know the Federal Republic of Germany. 
Please, send me your general brochure. 

Name: _ J 

Address:... • • ' 


(Pimm usb Wot* totw*) ' “ ■ ' 


There Is unending variety and welcoming hospitality In the Federal Republic of Germany; 
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|T\ /alter Sclieel, who recently toured 
LI T Egypt, Jordan and Lebanon, was 
Us country’s first Foreign Minister to 
ml the Arab world. Willy Brandt, who 
jfccntly returned from Israel, was the 
first Bonn Chancellor to visit the Jewish 
homeland In his official capacity. 

Is this unusual two -pronged strategic 
.approach on Bonn's part a mere 
coincidence after long years of restraint 
S dialings with the Middle East or doos it 

e nsent a deliberately programmed 
(otic event? 

The two visits certainly mark a 
flming-point in Bonn policy towards the 
Uhldle East. Optically nt least the visits 
serve to demonstrate a balanced approach 
on this country’s pnrt towards the 
Aublsraell conflict that has rocked the 
JMfle East for the past 25 years and 
> mm the last outstanding intemationnl 
1 tone of contention after Vietnam. 
j In the reality of day-to-day politics 
[ Wince is a mirage-like and ambiguous, 

• jot lossy meaningless, formula, though. 
« conceals more Chan it reveals, it 
over rather than clarifies. 

Both sides in the Middle East conflict 
*f«t this country to grant them special 
ijn'ileges: the Arabs on the strength of 
j«ir traditional friendship with Germany 
( ' 'I* days of the Kaiser and Rommel, 
jje Israelis In the wake of the genocide 
I ^ as ‘ s of the Germans' debt 

l*f blood to the Jews that escaped with 
jfctr lives. 

. Boih have great expectations of Bonn 
“both verbal and financial support on 
J* strength of old time’s sake and the 
°f Ihe past respectively. How, in 
“ orcumstances, can this country be 
io pursue a Middle East policy 
7 CJ# be considered balanced? 

. J addition to the burden of liistory 
down politicians and 
omats alike, rendering more complex 
111 «cidon on their part in favour of 
Jl « or the other, there is the 
“late difficulty of deciding which 
10 Uke in the uqresblvable conflict 
*enJews and Arabs.. 

^orations 0 f commitment 
November 1967 resolution of the 
‘^council ate not muen use. In 
jj_ emergency it is not the 
n,® ,°[ *he resultion but its 
lf wntation that will count, and this 
11 one problem after another. . 

fJS* 10 be negotiations? What 
ontiers am to be drawn up? What 
tin- e l0 bo assured for the 

lo be based? 011 S 111113114 ®® 8 are 

IVtf™*** in the Middle East 

i aSl?® 8 !* no than a'finp 
■ Ri the same time any decision ip 
mu. „ on .® *‘de or- the other is 
of dynamite, as the short-lived 
Uk? 0 1 Eastern policy; tells. 

w !»n details of secret 
to Israel (initiated by Fran? 
gfcTft. ■» Defence, Ministe?) came 
Wn^JAnt Nasser was, able, to 


ten lulr";*} -was ..able-- tc 
with recognition byCairt 


Herr Strauss had originally concluded 
tlie agreement because the arms supplied 
represented a "modest contribution by 
the Fcdoral Republic towards the 
maintenance of peace” and because Israel 
"guards the back door lo Europe.” 

Chancellor Erhnrd called President 
Nasser’s courtship of East Berlin’s Walter 
Ulbricltt a hostile act and threatened to 
cut off development loans to Egypt in 
return. The Egyptians considered the 
mere threat of this to be treachery. 

In those days, at any rale; the Arabs 
were able to bring effective pressure to 
bear on Bonn by threatening to grant 
East Berlin diplomatic recognition. At the 
same time the Israelis reminded this 
country of Germany’s responsibility for 
the death of millions of Jews. 

in those days, let us face it, Bonn was 
open to blackmail. 

With the end of the war over a quarter 
of a cen try ago a new generation is 
coming to the fore in the Federal 
Republic. It is the generation of people 
who were mere children for not even 
that) during the war years. Their advent 
marks the cud of the post- war era. 

Tills is not to say that the government, 
the country or the people have any 
intention of denying responsibly for 
past crimes or consider themselves to be 
under no further obligation. 

What now matters more is the present 
and the future, though as Willy Brandt 
put it before leaving for Israel, we must 
not forget "the dreadful past in relations 
between Germans and Jews, including 
German patriots of Jewish extraction.” 

A considerable backlog of ill-feeling 
unquestionably remains. After what he 
termed the darkest of nights President 
Shazar of Israel foresaw the dawn in 1965 
when Bonn and Tel Aviv Established full 
diplomatic ties. 

Day has yet to break, though, and its 
advent cannot be forcibly accelerated by 
means of the special relationship to 
which Israeli politicians so determinedly 
cling. . 

Brain’s contribution towards East-West 
detente In general undoubtedly serves 
gradually to bridge the gap ana reduce 
the blood sited or the prospect thereof. In 
order to offset radical protest against 
Willy Brandt’s visit, « It were, Israeli 
Premier Golds Melr and Foreign Minister 
Abba Ebon were lavish in their praise of 
the Chancellor. . 

On several occasions in public they 
welcomed Brandt as a "statesman whose 
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Chancellor Willy Brandt being wolcomod to Israel by Premior Golda Moir at Toi Aviv 
airport on 7 June <rti»c»- u v - »j 


role -i*i the development of peace and 
coexistence has brought him international 
recognition." But what practical expecta- 
tions ensue? 

Still another problem arises in an 
entirely different context. Con recogni- 
tion of the reality In divided Germany 
and Eastern Europe as outlined by 
Foreign Minister Walter Sclieel be applied 
lock, ^ock and barrel to the Middle East 
theatre? 

For that matter, what importance then 
can be attached to Bonn's policy of 
balance, in which, to quote the Chancellor, 
the special nature of relations with Israel is 
to be found? 

Disregarding mumbo-jumbo on both 
sides, six years after the Sinai campaign a 
number of changes have taken place in 
the Middle East that are of significance 
for Bonn policy, however. 

- The two superpowers want to forestall 
a full-scale military confrontation into 
which they could be dragged at a 
Moment’s notice. They want agreement 
to be reached. 

- On both sides in the Middle East itself 
there has been and continues to be an 
increase in the number of ‘Moves” willing 
to make concessions and reach compro- 
mises, though it remains to be seen how 
they are to be negotiated and on what 
frontiers they are to be based. 

- Neither Bonn’s recognition of the 
Oder-Neisse line nor its acknowledge- 
ment of the existence of two German 
states represents a suitable framework 
witltin which a settlement could be 
achieved in the Middle East. 

For one, peace would have to be more 
Important than national unity. There can; 
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lire division of Germany and (lie Middle 
East. The Middle East con filet is too 
far-reaching snul too deep-scared to allow 
of comparison . 

Only one lesson cm tv le.ioit Irom 
Willy Brandt's and that is that 

time is needed - any nuuxmt of time - 
not to mention a direct exchange of views 
between the parlies concerned, whether 
with or without mediation. 

In this respect at least Bonn's 
Usipolitik has been a model of change 
and breakthrough. 

But how is one to go about pursuing 4 
policy of balance, particularly one with 4 
special nature? How is financial aid to be 
Justly distributed? How are economic 
agreements that do bots sides equal 
justice to be concluded? 

At Common Market headquarters in 
Brussels Paris and Whitehall are increas- 
ingly voicing their misgivings about 
preferential treatment for Israel. These 
misgivings are based to no small extent on 
fears lest the Arab countries impose an 
embargo on supplies of ernde oil. 

Can Bonn, in the circumstances, afFord 
to pursue a policy of balance ot to 
underline the special nature of its 
relations with Israel? 

Bonn is certainly the worst imaginable 
prospect as a mediator in the Middle East. 
This ought to be obvious, and Arab 
politicians would do well not to grasp at 
Bonn mediation as though U were a lost 
straw. 

This country is going to have its work 
cut oul keeping its own policy on an even 
keel in this tempestuous part of the 
world. Besides, Bonn’s voice is only one 
of , many In the concert . of- nations, 
whether it be the Common Market or tire 
UN General Assembly. , . 

Both Arabs and Israelis- would be well 
advised to hear this in mind. Above all, 
Bonn must on no account overestimate 
the role It ltsplf can play. 

It , remains to be sepn, moreover, what 
will . constitute the ! balance In Bonn’s 
policy towards the Middle Bait and the 
special natu re of lelatiqtte with Israel. 

; So far bpthjvave merely been heralded i 
Their existence has yet tq.be borne out in 
the conduct pf. practical, day-to-day 
policies. . ; , • Dietrich Strothmamv 

*'* - ‘ ^ (OicZ^U, B Jun* !?7S) 
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F igures can tell a talc or two, and the 
Nato Defence Ministers meeting in 
Brussels will be oblo to report to the 
world at large on joint progress in 
armaments. 

The Eurogroup members of (lie North 
Atlantic pact are boosting their military 
efforts, and Nato armies are coordinating 
their purchases, but the statistics arc no 
cause for rejoicing and complacency. 

Tire only yardstick by which Nato’s 
military potential can be measured is that 
of the Warsaw Pact, and in military terms 
(he East lias a two-to-onc superiority over 
(lie West. 

Natn lias some thirty divisions under 
a nns in Central Europe. Within a few 
days of mobilisation the Warsaw Pact can 
field 97 divisions. 

Now the Nato divisions may be larger 
hi manpower terms than conventional 
Communist divisions and such units as the 
West has at the ready can be deployed 
fairly quickly. 

Hut 65 of Lite Lust’s nearly 1 00 
divisions are capable of joining the fray at 
the drop of a hat, and they represent a 
total of ail estimated 925,000 men under 
amis. 

Besides, Warsaw Pact firepower is far 
superior to Nato’s. AH Eastern Bloc 
divisions are fully motorised and boast 
more tanks and gnus than their Western 
counterparts, not to mention ground-to- 
air and anti-aircraft weapons. 

The Warsaw Pad’s superiority in tanks 
is truly impressive. The Soviet Union and 


its allies can call on some 14,000 tanks In 
Central Europe. Nato boasts a mere seven 
thousand. 

Comparison of US and Soviet armed 
forces in Europe makes the arms and 
manpower discrepancy particularly ap- 
parent. 

The US Seventh Army has four 
divisions and l v 500 tanks stationed on 
(he Rhine and In Bavaria. After a not 
inconsiderable delay a fur die r three 
divisions could bo airlifted as strategic 
reserves from the United States. 

The Soviet Union has 35 divisions 
stationed between the Vistula and the 
Elbe. They have three times as many 
tanks and twice the artillery firepower of 
their American opposite numbers. 

Of late (he Americans have been fitted 
out with Tow remote-controlled anti-tank 
missiles in order to cope wilii the massed 
firepower of the Soviet units. 

This device does a good job of work 
but in order to prove effective in the field 
It must be supported by a secondary 
weapons system, the Dragon. 

In the sir too the Warsaw Pact, with 
7,000 aircraft, outdoes Nato’s three 
thousand. But Nato’s air weapons, 
aircraft and crew training arc by far (lie 
better. 

At sea Nato and the Warsaw Pact are 
more or less level-pegging, but here too a 
direct comparison between the jJnitcd t 
States and the Soviet Union reveals dial 
the Rod Fleet has a two-to-ono 
superiority overall and in some sectors a 
six-to-one superiority. 

And as far as strategic nuclear weapons 
are concerned the figures have, since die 
last Salt agreement, been as follows: 
USSR 2,359 ICBMs, USA 1,710 ICBMs. 

The United States remains jft. the - 


T ension is mounting on (lie hitherto 
peaceful diplomatic terrain of West 
Berlin. From the moment Soviet 
Consul-General Yuri Mikhailovich Zhar- 
kov arrives on the scene both the Western 
powers and the West Berlin Senate must 
lake care to ensure that the first Soviet 
diplomat offically posted to West Berlin 
strictly limits himself to the activities laid 
down in the Four-Power agreement and 
does not embark on political moves to 
which he is not entitled. 

Zharkov is not to be allowed to assume 
a larger role than that played by the other 
fifty or so heads of consulates, 
consul atcs-general and military missions 
in the Western half of the city. 

The man from Moscow, a career 
diplomat and economist with experience 
of Berlin from a spell at (he Soviet 
embassy in East Berlin in the fifties, will 
not want to play ball. 

The Soviet Union has already resorted 
to all manner of stratagems in order to 
try and secure for its consul-general 
special rights on arrival and making his 
initial round of visits. 

It is evident (hat the Kremlin has not 
abandoned its attempts to gain a right to 
a say in the affairs of West Berlin, thus to 
all intents and purposes changing the 
status of the three Western sectors of the 
city from a three -power (o a four-power 
one. 

West Berlin is ready and wailing for all 
manner of tricks and stratagems on (lie 
part of (he now Soviet consulate -general 
and prepared to argue the toss by means 
of protocol at cocktail parties, receptions, 
exhibitions and Ihe like, keeping a 
watchful eye on the Western salami. 

The Four-Power agreement on Berlin 
sots out in precise detail the position of 
the Soviet consulate-general in West 


unclear lead, though, because Washington 
was first to develop multiple warheads 
and can, as a result, deliver 5,700 
war! reads to their targets, whereas the 
Soviet Union can only total 2,500. 

This global nuclear shield is the real 
guarantee of European security. As long 
as American troops remain stationed in 
Europe, European troops remain asso- 
ciated with them in the system of 
strategic nuclear balance that In political 
terms has come to be known as the 
balance of terror. 

America’s worldwide nuclear potential 
also includes an arsenal of 7,000 tactical 
atomic devices fielded by US forces in 
Europe. 

The Soviet Union counterbalances 
them with the aid of 700 medium-range 
missiles well capable of reaching every 
European capital and industrial centre. 

Nuclear weapons thus remain the key 
factor in ensuring our security. A direct 
Soviet military attack in Europe is an 
unlikely prospect as long as nuclear 
devices are equally capable of wiping out 
botli sides. 

Even so, It is American devices that 
afford Europe protection. British and 
French nuclear armaments enable the two 
to assume a special strategic role for 

E olitfcal purposes, but without American 
acking London and Paris arc only 
relatively safe. 

Tills country on the other hand is 
totally dependent on Washington. The 
nuclear non-proliferation treaty prevents 
Bonn from gaining even the slightest 
fingerhold on the nuclear trigger, so this 
country's strategic target must be fairly 
clear. 

The Soviet Union knows what it wants. 
The Kremlin can only gain full political 
mobility, strategic dynamism and predo- 
minance in Europe once there are no 
more Americans stationed on tliis side of 
the Atlantic. 

What the Kremlin wants is not war with 
American or Europe but to give US forces 
the boot and so to separate America and 
Western Europe militarily. 

Adelbert Weinstein 
(Frunkturter Allgemelne Zeltung 
fUr Deutschland, 4 June 1973) 


Soviet diplomats 
keep Berliners 
on their toes 

Berlin, Ihe crucial provision being the 
phrase “according to the usual proced- 
ure.” 

Like all other members of foreign 
missions the Soviet consul-general is 
accredited with the Western Allies and 
subject to Allied and civilian legal 
provisions. 

He is allowed to perform consular 
duties only and expressly forbidden to 
engage in "politicalrunctionsand matters 
concerned with Four-Power rights and 
responsibilities.” 

These provisions were outlined in such 
detail because lire West was most 
unwilling to grant the Soviet Union 
consular facilities in West Berlin and only 
did so In exchange for Soviet approval of 
(he ties between tlic city and the Federal 
Republic. 

The idea of this exchange first occurred 
to Egon Ualir, Willy Brandt’s closest and 
longest-standing adviser, and Balir advo- 
cated the exchange on a visit to 
Washington in April 1971. 

Squabbling started in the course of the 
bartering over a suitable consular 
building. Tire Soviet Union owned two 
items of real estate in West Berlin, a 
run-down office block in Uotzcnburgcr 
Strassc, behind the KurfUrstcndanun, and 
a ramshackle old villa at Wannsec in the 
outer suburbs. Neither was suited as a 
consular residence. 

At the Soviet Union's request the 
Senate bought three other plots and the 
idea was to exchange the one package for 
the other. But the Soviet Union had no 


King Olav^ ■ p0UT,cs 

of Norway Constitutional Court treads 
■d™ 1 !! , cautiously over Basic Treaty 


intention of signing papers referring to 
the local authority as the State (Land) or 
Senate of Berlin. 

Not until this February were the parties 
concerned able to reach agreement on a 
compromise. Separately they lodged 
statements of willingness to exchange the 
land with a notary-public. The exchange 
was then entered into the land register. 

There was still no sign of a Soviet 
consul-general, though, and the Western 
powers had given their approval to the 
appointment of one in September lat 
year. Rumour had it that the Soviet 
Union was possibly no longer interested. 

In the meantime officials from the 
Soviet embassy in East Berlin put In 
frequent appearances in West Berlin, 
mucli as though they were entitled to 
ensure that the provisions of the 
Four-Power agreement were upheld in tire 
West. 

A Soviet diplomat by the nolrie of 
Beletskl was particularly active, appearing 
at the West Berlin Bundeshaus with 
demans to examine official papers and, 
likewise uninvited, at Senate receptions. 

ll was not until forthright Use Reichel, 
the resolute left-wing Social Democratic 
Senator for Youth and Sport, asked liim 
vociferously whether it was customary In 
Soviet diplomatic circles to appear 
uninvited that Belelski beat the retreat. 

It remains to be scon how matters will 
now develop. No one Is optimistic. 
Everyone is preparing to keep his wits 
about him, particularly should the Soviot 
consul-general try to offer the Senate 
tempting bait. 

The Senate has nothing to do with the 
consular corps, though- Consular matters 
remain the sole responsibility of the West- 
ern powers. Rebate Marbach 

(Stullgurter Nachrlchlen, 1 June 1973) 
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■freedom of the Individual ad, CflUtlOUSly OV€ 
1 equity and security were thekj 

under which Chancellor Willy IjfT’be Second Chamber of the Federal 
classified the common ambitions cfjji Constitutional Court in Karlsruhe 
country and Norway at an official dr 100 k Its time before pronouncing its 
in Bonn for King Olav V. jpidon on the Bavarian government’s 

King Olav of Norway was return wlication for an interim injunction 
state visit to Oslo paid by Prj gainst the Basic Treaty. It took twelve 
Heinemann of this country in Sep fcyl between the handing in of tire 
1970. petition and the Court’s decision. 

The visits show that memories ; -The decision reached in Karlsruhe is 
German occupation of Norway, i aiohted to make the irritating delay 
gave rise to greater ill-feeling there t- reeznln retrospect the lesser evil, 
virtually any other European cu After weighing up all the potential 
similarly occupied, no longer pi difficulties that the Constitutional Court 
hindrance to friendship between l procedure could give rise to the Second 
and Oslo. Number has decided to let politics take 

The award of the 1971 Nobel !JB course for tho lime being. 

Prize to Willy Brandt provided Tlw Court’s decision not to Interpose a 
positive of Norway’s response 'jieflil action In lire course of a policy that 
country’s desire for reconciliation laftects tho world Is an act of sensible 
There are no accounts left over r . moderation. The authority of the Federal 
from the war years during whiihi iConslilutional Court as one of tho highest 
Prince Olav, as he then was, ort bodies In the land rests to a large extent 
Norwegian military resistance. ’ » its reputation for not overrstepping 
The impassioned debate on wfc<: mark, 
not Norway should join the ft » The risk that the Fathers of Basic Law 
Market has not opened up old v*ook In 1949 by setting up a far-reaching 
either. Older people with yrHefal control of norms can only be of 
memories of the German ore.:. Advantage to this country If its 
voted by and largo in favour of ; r controlling function is not handled with 
the EEC. F«t care. 

The noes were for the most pat- ™ other political institutions - in 
people who identified the far. the Bavarian government - fail 
economy with capitalism andfehi fallow such moderation it is even more 
voting against Common Maik-t r important for the Court to be on guard, 
they were casting a vole V W *hing a precedent with effects 
capitalism belching across frontiers it could create 

Popular’ feeling in Norway ha • ^ unpredictable consequences, 
round in favour of the Commc 1 -' Mai in Karlsruhe would have been 
in next to no time. Opinion p* F^kmaUcal if the Court had for the 
that 53 per cent of the popubt ll “ Mflg stopped the process of 
nowin favour of the EEC. Last*;: not to mention the tricky 

53 per cent voted against entry. .'•«[' M situation that would arise if the 

Common Market different. j did 1 ascertain in two months’ time 

affected Norway’s commitment l •' Basic Treaty were contrary to 

anyway. The Soviet Union, t ■ J _ __ _ 

nually holding military manoc 

exercises within striking d* r: ]' i l Ui! 3 week before tire CDU 

Norway, readily reminds the Pny-polilical conference in Bonn the 
people who live along the s youth group, Junge Union held 
coastline that represents !» [■ ” conference in Herford and had a 
flank of Nato how vato*- to patch up the battered and 
membership is. iwf 1 ? 5 ?* s,a,e l ^ e P art y* But those 

On defence matters Bonn s- believed that the CDU youth would 
share a common viewpoint. Bote- in revolt against fateful developments 
secure maximum security by & CDU/CSU were in for a 

the Western alliance. War « ^FWntment. 
rendered impossible rather than F-- w parly motor” as the Junge Union 
for. ... j • * 10 **11 itself had for years far less 

In common with the other n the CDU/CSU than taken care of 
vian countries, Norway encoun#* . lonvard motion of the careers of its 
to go ahead with its policy °* c, | J lrnfi mbers. 

Common interests and memo* 1 °“ r years ago in Hamm this motor 
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Basic Law: a court with sovereign 
political powers. 

Obviously the judges in Karlsruhe were 
aware of their unusually broad powers — 
stretching even to interstate treaties. It is 
precisely on the question of reunification 
that tire Court has always been at its most 
wary. 

One previous example concerned the 
Saar Statute, when the judges decided 
that a measure could only be disapproved 
ns contrary to Basic Law if it evidently 
were contrary to the constitutional 
precept of reunification and the measure 
in question could not be fustifieil from 
any point of view. , 

It was clear in advance that no such 
tiling was evident since the Opposition 
decided against an appeal in tho 
Bundestag on the grounds of uuconslitu- 
tionality. if the constitutional judges itavc 
already reached tire later decision that the 
Basic Treaty is indeed constitutional this 
cun be seen, in tire light of Hie 
international political consequences of 
tire alternative, as 8 sign of judicial 
rationality and self-control. 

On closer study of the reunification 
clauses in Basic Law we Begin to doubt 
whether there is really a “norm” with any 
legal content that could come under the 
jurisdiction of u court. 

“The entire German people is called 
upon to bring about lire unification of 
Germany in free sdl'-Uoterminuliun," is , 
lire exact phrasing which, it should be 
noted, is not in an article of Basic Law 
but in the preamble, and in the (last) 
article, number 14(i. of Basic Law it 
stales that Basic Law will cease to be 
valid on the day when tire German people 
freely decide on a new constitution. 

Too much is expected of a court that is 
called upon to decide whether a certain ' 


Junge Union in 
Herford, jaded 
and lifeless 
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Wolfgang Mischnick and Herbert Wohnor answering press questions on 4 June about 
thoir furtive visit to East Berlin . a i>> 

policy is likely to achieve a certain rp * r> 1“ WI l 

political aim, This applies particularly to liiaSt LSCl’llll VVelllXer 

a treaty tlialis approved by a majority in an( } Misclinifli 

the Bundestag and among tire general “ ilu Vli?ILo 

public precisely because it alms at CUUSe Oi Stir 

practical results, contact between men. 

This is not the first time that the 

Federal Constitutional Court lias been _ 

called upon to adjudicate on matters that T^^HOnnOVGrSGllG (0 

ate not its concent. The image of the ^ 

Kailsriihe court which has received many 

denis during Ilu* confused procedures of 

the past few days will prove in the long jVTcws of ilie vi-,n ol SIM * ami H)l» 

run au tin. ri ta live by leaving lie r nun 1 1 Hour leaders Herbert Wchncr and 

politicians the room fur man oeuvre they Wollguug Misihnick to East Berlin cm 31 

require it the Federal Republic is to May caused a considerable sin .nnone the 

achieve the aims set out in lire preamble. public. 

The President, v.ho Iit. waited lor i lie 

decision on ihe Bavaiuii gmeruiuent's . L tmul be cjiclul ul lejdmg jpi/rc 
appcal is now Tree to carry Him, id. the '"to those visbr; than simply further steps 
process of ratification to the end as m tire process ol noimalnalion for wliuli 
planned. Hans Schuster bo,!l Goru,ar ' States are striving, ll is tu 

. <C1 1 , . , , , he itoped that in lire near future they will 

(Slulileuische Zeltung. 6 June 1*J7J) i,„ 


Jiirgon Eohtemach 

(Photo: Cnnli-Press) 

programme is published in such b lame 
and moribund manner as its further 
development was presented in Herford its 
effect on the young generation cannot bo 
rated too high. 

After all a programme needs a 
champion to enthuse about it. When 
compared with young Socialists and 
Democrats (lie Junge Union, although 
with greater Intellectual motivations 


behind it, still appears senile. However, 
when compared with itself on previous 
occasions it docs seem to be a 
transformed organisation proud of its 
image - its main need today is a positive 
infusion of new life. 

But where is this to come from? From 
Jiirgen Echternach, who is resigning in six 
months’ lime and is obviously already 
resigned to it? From the four men who 
will bid to become his successor at the 
end of the year, none of whom promises 
to be a captivating leader? From the 
party which is too tied up in its own 
affairs? From grass-roots which have 
been devastated by the weaknesses of the 
Opposition? 

There seemed to be no self-conscious- 
ness about the delegates’ once again 
watering down their demands of the CDU 
and CSU to become a more unified, 
reforming popular party with a stronger 
programme by striking out lire word 
‘unified’’ out of deference to their 
Bavarian colleagues. .Previously : In his 
speech Echternach had expunged a 
formulation to tills effect when pressuris- 
ed by his CSU colleague von StauiTcn- 
berg. 

It was almost like a revolt against its 


previous lethargy when the conference In 
Herford managed virtually at the last 
minute to pass jts own scheme for worker 
participation. • 

Their suggestion largely corresponds 
with the ideas put forward by the social 
services committees and symbolises (lie 
fact that 111© Junge Union and Hans 
Katzer’s men whose relationship was 
often troubled in the past are today side 
by side in die CDU as dynamic reformers, 
Even this last minute positive decision 
: Continued on page 6 


East Berlin Wehner 
ahcl Mischnick visits 
cause a stir 

^HannoyersGhe 

jVTcv.'s of i In* vi-.it ol SIM* and H>1* 

F ^ floor 1 ’.Mile is Herbert Wchncr and 
Wollguug Mist It nick to East Berlin on 3) 
May caused a considerable sin among the 
public. 

Vil ihUil Ur tijiclul ul icjJuig ipi/rc 
into those visiai ; Hum simply furlher steps 
in tire pruevsh ol noimulnatioii foi wliuli 
both German States are striving. U is tu 
be hoped that in the near future they will 
be as normal as visits and consultations 
between Federal Republic politicians on 
the one hand and French, British or 
Rumanians on the oilier. 

The stirs these visits cause result in the 
fact that they are the first of their kind 
and also from tire many avoidable 
holdups that came before this start could 
be made. 

Diplomacy - and all talks between 
politicians of the two German Stales 
must still involve a fair slice of diplomacy 
— cannot be carried out In the market 
place or in the eyes of the public. So 
basically there can be no objection that 
the public was not informed in advance 
of the Wetuier-Mischnick trip. 

But objections could be raised that the 
first news of the visit was released by East 
Berlin agency ADN and the flrsL report 
on It was published in (lie SED 
mouthpiece Neues Deutschland. 

Precisely at the moment at which 
spokesmen of both parties, the SPD and 
FDP, were unable to give satisfactory 
reactions to the visit .because they were 
not sufficiently well-informed eye-brows 
were being raised, doubts tirriYod and 
critical comments were abroad. 

We can work on the assumption that' 
the talks in East Berlin served to show 
with total ' clarity that the Federal' 
Republic will not remain silent at the 
renunciation of a stiff 'and unbending' 
attitude but expects that the GDR wiU 
also play Us part In detente, especially 
with regard to “hurrah easements”. , 7 

Wehner . and Mischnick are the 
pre-destined men for talks of this kind. 

Wolfgang Fcchner 
(Neue Hnnnoveriche, I June 1973) 
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CHURCH AFFAIRS 


Evangelical Church 
meets in Coburg 


^annoo^Mgenttine 


D elegates nt the first session of the 
latest Evangelical Church (EKD) 
synod in Coburg bode farewell to the past 
and embarked on a new course. 
Reminiscence once again played a major 
rote as (lie synod said goodbye to a 
number of veterans who put their stamp 
on the Evangelical Church over the post 
twenty years or more. 

In his farewell speech as head of the 
EKD Professor Kaiser said that, as In the 
political sphere, these were years of 
reconstruction. The men with responsi- 
bility still bore the scars of religious 
persecution suffered during the Nazi era. 

The events of the twelve years of Nazi 
rule have exerted their influence on Ihc 
synods right up to the present day. 
Though memories of the togetherness of 
that era sometimes tend towards 
sentimentality, the ties between indivi- 
duals were often strong. But the new 
synod, like the new council, consists 
mainly of men and women who did not 
bear any responsibility until after 1945. 

The synod in Coburg marked the end 
of an era. The legacy of the post-war 
years was also accepted. Past synods had 
often been stretched to the limits of their 
endurance when the EKD represented 
both the Federal Republic and the 
German Democratic Republic. 

When the fourth synod met at (he same 
time though in different places fur its 
constitutive assembly in 1967, the 
delegates were unanimous in their already 
unrealistic desire to preserve unity, even 
in the face of Stale pressure. 

Allied to their personal conviction was 
the public demand that at least the 
Church must maintain what had long 
been abandoned in the political sector. 
But political reality proved stronger and 
the latest synod was the first that did not 
have to be3i the strain imposed by this 
desire. 

Discussions at Coburg indicated that 
the synod as well as the council it elects 
wish to take advantage of the split forced 
upon them by making a new start. 
Perhaps the major surprise at the meeting 
was the unanimity with which both the 
council and synod agreed to discuss 
priorities. 

In years gone by Church bodies reacted 
to social problems by publisliing an 
overwhelming number of declarations and 
memoranda. Endless political discussions 
occasionally aroused suspicions that 


broad sections of the Church saw 
themselves as the fifth column of a 
political party. At times the speed with 
which opinions were published was more 
Impressive than their content. 

The discussion about the relationship 
between Ciiurch and State will have to be 
continued but there are already grounds 
for supposing that the synod plans to 
change course. Herr von Heyl, the new 
head, met with no opposition when he 
claimed that the Church must give 
priority to preaching and not social 
policy. This view also stands at the centre 
of the programme which the new 
members or the council plan to 
concentrate in their future work. 

Uisliop Die tzfel binge r complained in Ids 
lost speech as council chairman that the 
word certainty had gradually fallen out of 
favour within the Church. "Has anything 
occurred in EKD work to make the 
members of the community, vicars and 
theo logical teachers more certain of their 
cause,” he asked. 

Both the synod and council have in 
recent years succumbed to the tempta- 
tion of swimming with the tide and 
neglected the problems affecting the 
community and individual. Activity is not 
necessarily evidence of security. The fact 
that people arc leaving the Church to 
preserve their faith is evidently beginning 
to unsettle Church heads. , 

it appears that Church heads will be 
more concerned with achieving results in 
future. More value will be attached to 
efficiency than effect. The new council 
deserves a good deal of confidence if this 


is the case. As different as its members 
may be as individuals, they are all 
prepared to sacrifice both their time and 
energy to see that the Church once again 
gives priority to its main duty. 

From this point of view too Professor 
Kaiser did well to encourage the synod 
not to lose heart when It was attacked as 
a “parliament of dignitaries”. It is not 
important for synods to resemble State 
parliaments in their composition or for a 
certain number of professors to be 
counterbalanced by an adequate number 
of workers. 

The EKD synod must only by judged 
according to whether it can fulfil its 
specifically ecclesiastical function of 
con tributing to the opinion -forming 
process in the Church. But the new synod 
does seem to be more balanced in its 
composition than its predecessors. 

Ludwig Harms 

(Hannoversclie Allgemelne, 4 June 1973). 
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ppladen scheme 

to integrate 
oreign workers 


Helmut Class 


prototype integration programme 
backed by the government and the 
t! and Science Foundation has started 
the Rhineland town of Opladcn. 
hirty-one children of foreign workers 
t Included in the scheme. 

For the first time a medium-sized town 
the Federal Republic - Opladcn has a 
atlon of fifty thousand - has 
tied to act as a pioneer for other 
nninities which have so far been 
unable to arrange any welfare schemes for 

Helmut Class elected council head £££ 

H elmut Class, the Bishop of WUrttem- Stuttgart In 1967. He succeeded DiE-i Hi much sought after kindergarten places 
berg, is to succeed Munich Bishop Eichele as Bishop of Wllrltenbcfi foe the children of toiolgn workers. Eight 

October 1969. per real of the population arc foreigners. 

. , - _ . Private and Church-run kindergartens 

In view of (lie clashes hcnmifc . foHow thls !c . 

and progressives m his ownCtaalt, r j, chudrcn s ,| et ! led arc only (llc 

has always stressed the need of*?. fiwbaldlof , t01a , of 5.32. -Many for- 
respect for tradition while it to a(( re , uctnn , t0 Mlld , heir 

time courageously striding loon..: chiUlell along for a mlmb(!r 0 f " 

tuture. j comnK .nu Claus-Dielcr Harclien, a town 

Class, who has belonged lo ‘ councillor and the driving force behind 
Dtaconlc Conference since 1965; ifa scheme, 
became its head in 1971, underlie-' 

Church's obligation to help othen 
was one of the participants cf 
Bangkok conference whkfi pnm?- 
lively debate of the basic ksKK 
Christian mission. 

The synod also culled for an eni' 
test of conscience conducted ! 
conscientious objectors were «**■ 
as bona fide. 

(SUdileuUchc Zeltun* 


olmut Class, the Bishop ofWUrttcm- 
berg, is to succeed Munich Bishop 
Hermann Dlctzfelbingcr as head of the 
Evangelical Church Council. He received 
95 ot die 127 votes cast at the recent 
synod in Coburg to achieve the necessary 
two-thirds majority. 

Helmut Flifd, the 52-ycar-old head of 
the Hesse-Nossau Church, was elected 
deputy chairman, receiving 92 of the 1 19 
votes cast. Hild is considered to belong to 
the progressive wing of the EKD. He 
comes from Weinbach and has headed the 
Hesse-Nossau Church since 1969. 

Bishop Class conies from Pietist stock 
and is looked upon ns a man of the 
conservative centre. After studying in 
.Bethel; Marburg and Tubingen, he became 
a curate and, in 1939, vicar of St Kilians 
in Heilbronn. 

He was then appointed head of a 
religious organisation in Heisenberg, a 
post he held until he became prelate of 


A report compiled by the Evangelical 
Church's welfare committor. and 
published by the EKD council calls upon 
politicians and people in general to 
support higher taxes so that community 
services can be expanded. 

The social security system can only be 
developed further if the rate of growth in 
private consumption increases more 
slowly than that of the social product, 
the report claims. Demands tor high 
incomes and shorter working weeks must 
not jeopardise the expansion of benefits 
that are indispensable to social justice and 
general wellbeing. 

The report, Social Security in an 
Industrial Society , is based on the fact 
that many people today live in hardship 
despite the general rise in the standard of 
living. It points out for example that 
there are too few places in old people's 
and nursing homes and that the elderly 
often find the new homes too expensive. 

Social security is still inadequate for 
wives who do not go out to work, the 


Welfare committee 
calls for higher taxes 
for welfare projects 

report states. Men and women are 
supposed to be equal in a society 
dependent on the devesion of labour. It is 
therefore incongruous in the long run 
that the non -working wives have to 
depend on their husbands' social security 
payments. 

Pensioners should share in the general 
rise in incomes and be protected against 
inflation, the report demands. “It is only 
fair that their old-age pension should 
keep pace with the growth of active 
workers’ incomes,” it states. 

Pensions should always be based on the 
average wage of the previous year. 
Because of the shorter interval (two years 


instead of four) the higher nomiia • 
could no longer have such if* 
effect on the relative posit - 
pensioners. 

Health is discussed at lengu. js 
report. Nobody can be prevent- 
harming himself and conseffl>£[: 
community as a whole by te-: 


His colleagues are having to advertise 
for SUIT of take cure of the children 
when doing Uieir homework in the 
afternoons or taking part in play -groups 
with local children. A school bus. an 
occiiional note pad and other small 
presents are also required for the initial 
phase of the scheme. 

Harchcn believes that the children of 
foreign workers will one day represent a 
terioas problem to our society. In North 
Rhine-Westphalia two in three of them 
are forced to repeat a school year as a 
result of linguistic difficulties. This 
continues until they have reached 
icnool-Ieaving age. Only one in ten of 
foreign children attend vocational college, 
one in two do not go to school at ali. 

Opljilen’s population figures include an 
aboie-average proportion of foreigners - 
and the figure will increase because of the 


unhealthy life, the reports^ «muc need* of local industry. More curd 
those people who demand fc more foreign workers are staying longer, 
perpetrators of pollution J™ ,n "in* have been in Opladcn ten 
responsible for its effects Pj>- \* w 0T more, twice that number at least 
consider whether smokers and t “But few of them speak 

should be asked to pay higher uv wnun weU enough to achieve social 
their unhealthy consumption. v. HStchen comments. 

The shortage of doctors In J" rJ: 0 r jin ™“ expensive part of the 
could be counteracted, “ «>» introduction t>r 

suggests, by preventing geneisi r ^coursesat the vocational coUege, 
tloners from fettling in W*; ^icrU nun* are also 

more than a certain ptopoit" those foreign children 

doctors * 00 hot attend vocational college and 

The authors of the report " = ' 

group practices, diagnostic ettj".' 
other ioint schemes 
medical care is to be improve p 


T wo top churchmen, Cardinal Volk of 
Mainz and Bishop Kempf of Limburg, 
have for the first time published exact 
statistics on the shortage of new blood 
in ihc priesthood. 

If the cunent trend continues, the 
number of ordinations In the early 
eighties will have shrunk to one tenth the 
1962 figure. Statistics for the whole of 
the Federal Republic were published at 
tlie International Congress of Commu id- 
ea lion at Kbcrbacli. 

As many as 777 students entered 
priests* seminaries in 1962. The figure 
dropped to 314 by 1972 and it could be 
as low' as 130 in 1980. But even these 
figures appear more optimistic than they 
really are - only 25 per cent of these 
beginners are ordained after finishing 
their studies. 


Church publishes 
figures on 
priest shortage 

Almost seven hundred ordinations took 
place in 1962, only 204 in 1972 and the 
Church estimates that only 65 priests will 
be ordained In 1985. Tins average age of 
the priesthood has been Increasing for 
years. If the cunent trend continues some 
cliu relies could find themselves without 
priests in the near future. 

It is interesting to team that the 
number of persons studying Catholic 
theology has increased. But lay theo- 
logfsts (including women, academics and 
future teachers of religious Instruction) 


already outnumber by far those students 
who wish to enter the priesthood. 

The priesthood seems to have lost its 
attractions because of celibacy and the 
disproportionate ratio between the 
increasing number of duties and 
decreasing number of priests. The claim 
that the mental and intcllectuai standards 
of young priests are declining was 
vigorously opposod. 

The Church Is trying to fill the gaps 
caused by the priest shortage by training 
and employing sodal workers of various 
categories. More members of religious 
orders are also tending to fill the 
vacancies. So far the only large parishes In 
the dioceses of Mainz and Limburg 
without priests are to be found in jural 
8rcas * Joachim Meander . 

1 (Die Walt,-1 June 1973) 


Junge Union 

indhrtdiai dortor". ■ Coming from page 3 

The report describes, ^ , ... , , 

indefensible a ruling whereby , lop CB| P roblem was only 
children receW “** * « dose slave. 

i f deserted by all tire good spirits 
.ptfs wasted many precious hours at 
■ l con 8reis on a daft discussion as to 
they . - I — lUalr 


handicapped ennaren “'"’la a 
benefit for them after they -< 
of maturity only In those c®? 
income does not exceed 
specified in the welfare laws- 1 
It also calls for an end to 
ruling that children are legally^, 
maintain their parents^™ 6 
This obligation prevents J 
persons from drawing Wr 
despite their obvious. hardship- ^ 
The authors of lire, report . 
society's increasing support ^ 
security,, could result in ■* 


, . should 1 send as their 

L ‘? rtt aHve to the CDU national 
Jtonittce. 

].?* too party the Junge Union 
1 J? ea matter-of-fact debate to second 
■ to heated and ■ long-winded 
.L SS,on * tho delegates fiddle-faddled 
Th- unimportant problems. 

J^ngc Union we saw in Herford 

f <onRd 8 ^ C t0 exU( J fl wrv# an d 


to fend for himself. Edu“»» l ^ verdoii of lit old self end - 
therefore pay due attenttW W'onml quarrels - a true 

obligation.. Rein* 0 #" the parent party 

(Kein.rst.dt-An..»»'”' Lotiar Lqbusch 

IKclnei Stadt-Anulgu, 4 June 1973) 


could open up the way for them to 
become skilled workers. 

Subsidies of 1,500 Marks towards the 
costs of the ten -month courses have been 
granted by the Federal Bureau of Labour 
in the hope that a better knowledge of 
German will result in fewer industrial 
accidents. For psychological reasons 
normal rate of twenty per cent of costs. 
The adult education centre in Opteden 

The adult education centre in Opladen 
has aelueved above-average success with 
its language courses for older foreign 
workers. Harclien would like to use the 
three language laboratories at Die town's 
schools for this purpose as well as for the 
individual tuition of foreign children in 
secondary schools. 

The town of Opladen was surprised to 
hear Mint Us integration scheme had been 
recognised os a “Federal prototype”. “1 
only wnntod to ask the Science Ministry 
if they had any specialists who could take 
part in our scheme," Hiirchen reports. 

Ncuss College of Education and the 
Vocational College for Social Work in 
Diisscldurr arc now .studying the further 
development of the Opladcn scheme 
alongside tho International Association 
for Sodal Woik in Cologne. 

“The Ministry has been wailing for 
someone to come along with sensible 
plans,” Hans Henning Plstor of (he Arts 
and Science Foundation comments. His 
organisation will, at Bonn's request, help 
the scheme get off the ground by 
investing ninety thousand Marks in it over 
the next two years. The government 
subsidy totals fifty thousand Marks a 
year. 

As the Arts and Science F oundation is 
forbidden by its statutes to finance 
schemes ol this type, it contacted an 
independent foundation run by ail 
industrialist who wishes to remain- 
anonymous. 

“Our scheme could he used by any 
other town of the same size." Harclien 
says in outer to explain the te.uon foi •>« 
much outside finance. “Our town is 
prepared to meet all the costs involved 
but we could never have started up 
everything at once without the outside 
subsidies.’’ 

A foreign -language brochure will soon be 
issued pointing out the training and 
career opportunities for foreign workers 
and their children within the town. 

The public relations department in the 
town hall has been expanded to include a 
number of foreign advisers. The muni- 
cipal administration has also formed a 
committee of representatives elected by 
foreign workers at the town’s various 
firms. 

Civil servants in Opladen believe that 
this policy has spared them the 
difficulties of other “foreign worker 
parliaments” where the political problems 
of lire homeland normally play a 
dominant role. But Opladen too plans to 
pursue the idea of a foreign workers 
parliament. 

A memorandum dealing with die 
scheme states however that if complete 
integration is planned, the foreign 
workers must be granted the right to vote 
at local elections, a proposal recently put 
forward in the Belgian parliament. 

Peter Weigert 
(Die W«lt, 26 Mey 1973) 


Total of foreign workers 
must be reduced 


E conomists and economic organisa- 
tions state in rare unanimity that the 
employment of foreign workers In the 
Federal Republic has reached its limits, 
The Federal Republic is not an ideal 
country for Immigration. It docs not 
possess the same broad expanses of 
uninhabited and uncultivated land as 
nineteenth-century America. 

Foreign workers settle in densely -popu- 
lated industrial regions which are already 
bursting at the scams in every respect. 
Social infrastructure can no longer keep 
pace with population growth. As a result 
conditions, especially housing conditions, 
are unfit for humans - to the disgrace of 
the host country and the discomfort of 
our guests. 

This newspaper lias never made a fetish 
of growth but has always given priority to 
stability. Tiiis also applies to the stability 
of Ihc social order which is hardly able to 
withstand the constant pressures of 
immigration. 

The flood of foreign workers must he 
checked. NVe shall have to accept the 
slower growth rate of national production 
that will result. Economic growth is not 
an end in itself but must always be seen 
in conjunction with ali aspects of life. 

The number of German workers has 
been dropping steadily since |%7 as a 
result of the unbalanced population 
pyramid and the longer periods spent mi 
education and training. Foreign workers 
plug this gap. 

By the end of l‘>77 the number 
Gerjjwn workers will level off and 
increase by some one and a half million 
by 1 9X5 or thereabouts as a result of the 
high birth rate in the fifties and early 
sixties. From the purely statistical point 
of view, no further intake ot toreign 
workers would be necessary. 

But demand will continue to grow. 
Labour potential will be reduced by the 
inl£i2duction of shorter working hours, 
more holidays (including paid leave to 
attend training schemes), earlier retire- 
ment, the increase in the amount of time 
spent on education and training, the 
increasing incidence of disability and the 
drop in the birth rate (though this trend 
is rather uncertain at present). 

A number of factors counteract this 
growth in demand, including labour- 
saving investment policy, especially in the 
increasingly important service industry 
sector, though this has its limits. 

There are also hopes that the larger 
firms in this country will open branches 
abroad where labour is available. But 
opportunities are restricted here too. 
Running a factory depends on the 
availability of all types of specialists 
before unskilled workers can be em- 
ployed. Few Germans see in prepared to 
go abroad In this capacity. 

One of the major drawbacks of all 
structural policy is expressed in the 
proverb: "Birds of a feather flock 
together". Unskilled workers can only 
obtain work in places where there is 
already Industry. 


That is why foreign workers come in 
droves to the conurbations, only 
increasing population density. While 
foreigners supply only a negligible 
proportion of the rural population, they 
make up over twenty per cent of the 
labour force in Stuttgart, Ludwigsburg 
and Frankfurt. 

The number of foreigners working in 
tire Federal Republic lias more than 
doubled in Die past four years to reach a 
total of some 2.4 million. Including 
dependents, this menus that some four 
million foreigners are living in this 
country. 

If the current I rend continues and the 
number of foreign workers doubles again 
in the next four years, there will be some 
eight million foreigners here in 1977. 

Stalis lies of this magnitude arc no 
illusion, especially where tire Turks are 
concerned. Turkey today supplies the 
largest national con tinge u l ami if there is 
no change in the current situation we 
could be laced by an alarmingly high 
immigration rale. Millions of Turks arc 
said to be waiting fur an entry permit. 

What cun be done lo stop the Hood of 
foreign workers'? It must first of all be 
pointed out that workers from countries 
belonging to the Common Market have 
the rigid to work wherever (hey wish 
within tlie Community. 

Problems are posed by the influx from 
non -Eu ropenn countries. Illegal nninigr.i- 
tii »n mu -I he shipped at all costs. Anyone 
coming lo the country without .i woik 
permit must immediately he sent home. 
We could also take a leal out ol 
Switzerland's book - at least as l.ti a*, 
methods are concerned - and scl a 
maximum level tor the empbn mem ol 
loreigu workers. Distribution in the form 
of contingents would then be the 
responsibility of the authorities. 

The government could also sponscu the 
rotation method and issue work permits 
for a restricted period of lime. But this 
step would certainly result in cases of 
hardship and deporting people is never a 
pleasant duty. 

The only remaining solution - as far js 
administrative measures aw concerned - 
is to adapt policy to local conditions. 
Concerns would only be allowed to 
employ foreign workers when lire social 
infrastructure as able to take them. This 
applies in particular to suitable housing 
and other social amenities. 

Labour exchanges would then have to 
adopt tlie principle that foreign workers 
could only be employed when suitable 
living conditions were guaranteed. Due 
attention would thus be paid to local 
conditions — and the humanitarian 
aspect, 

Something must also be done to scale 
down the present situation of overem- 
ployment so that we are in a state of full 
employment with a decreasing number of 
vacancies and a corresponding drop in tire 
demand for foreign labour. JUrgen Eick 

(Frankfurter Allgemeint Ztitung 
far Deutschland, 3 3 May 19731 


T lie Trades Union Confederation 
(DGB) has published a long list of 
demands designed to guarantee that the 
children of foreign workers in the Federal 
Republic will receive adequate schooling. 

Franz Woscliech, a member or the DGB 
executive, told the press that his 
organisation 's demands were based on the 
belief that the principle' or espial 
educational opportunities applied to all 
childreh ' — even the children of foreign 
workers. Educational planners must 
always take account of 'tho number of 
foreign children who attend schools in 
the Federal Republic 
■ Only a small proportion of the 
estimated six hundred thousand foreign 


DGB demands 
equality for foreign 
workers 

childrou in this country go to school, 
Wosdieeh claimed. A negligible number 
receive; appropriate career training. 

Neglect, tire shortage of adequate 
educational bpportunities and non -en- 
forcement of compulsory school atten- 
dance' regulations had already led fb a 
scandaidus revival of child labour, he 
claimed. Surveys conducted in Frankfurt, 
and Muiilcli confirmed this. 


Apart from a considerable tightening 
up of penalties for pro fit -oriented 
manufacturers, the DGB believes that tlie 
only way to put a stop to (lie present 
unsatisfactory state of affairs is to 
organise special classes for young foreign 
children In elementary schools and 
Intensive courses at vocal loital .colleges, : 

: Woscliech called on tlie govern nibnt ndt 
to allow consular or national schools nin 
independently ■ by representatives from 
the foreign worker's' homeland. Schools 
of this ' type only ciidburaged the 
fonfiailbh of ghettos and the Isolation of 
foroigrt' children front other :6f their own 
age, he claimed: "■ ! Hartwig Suhrble? 

<: (Frankfurt «r Rundschau, 3 June 19 V3) 
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Economic Affairs Minister says State 
should not meddle in industry 


rp he question of the influence of 
JL economic aiTairs policies on Industry 
touches directly on the basics of what is 
self-evident in (lie order of our society. 
This question lias become more pressing 
as a result of the discussions on the 
make-up and Justification of our free 
market economy than It was a few years 
ago - and at that lime it was probably 
easier to answer (lie question. 

but in the light of (lie debate at present 
going on about the free enterprise 
economy 1 would like to state with all 
clarity required that the influence of 
economic policymakers on industry 
cannot and must not mean that tire State 
or a ministry try to tnke a direct 
governing pact in industry, on sales, on 
productivity or the in vestment pro- 
gramme. 

Aside from ail considerations of the 
policies governing our social order this 
would only end in great inefficiency. We 
would uli have to pay far the damage 
dune. 

Tor this reason ! shall not attempt to 
shake the principles of private initiative, 
private risk and private responsibility. 
The State and economic policymakers 
have no business meddling in company 
decisions. There are clear boundaries that 
must nut be transgressed. 

This docs not mean that there is to be 
no State influence with a decisive effect 
on industry, but this influence is to be 
fust and foremost the fixing of a 
framework for industry and the setting ot 
economic policy data by which basically 
all branches of the economy and all 
sectors of industry will be affected 
equally. 


C hancellor Brandt gave a reminder in 
the Bundestag on 23 May of a basic 
fact of our economic setup. He said that 
those companies that were interested in 
operating with Soviet sources must carry 
out the negotiations accepting all the 
responsibility themselves. 

The government could, he hinted, offer 
a certain amount oflimited aid. Thereby 
Willy Brandt brought Fede:a]-Soviet 
economic relations back to the territory 
on which they belong for the most part, 
the private sphere. Points of view had 
shifted somewhat recently after economic 
projects became a favourite theme for 
both sides. 

Building Up trade and economic ties 
with another country is something that 
cannot be easily contrived in the Federal 
Republic. Without doubt our Soviet 
partners have come to learn this recently 
in the contacts they have formed with the 
economy of the Federal Republic and 
other Western industrial nations. 

Without doubt ' there is a major 
imbalance when the Federal Republic 
carries out only one per cent of its 
foreign trade with a country as 
economically powerful as tire Soviet 
Union. This false stale of affairs, 
however, has nothing tu do with a hick of 
common interests. U results far more 
from ilio initially iU-starred attempt to 
And points of overlapping in two 
completely different economic systems. 

Perhaps some thought could be given to 
the nature of these economic relations as 
they would l»e if the systems wore the 
same. This can of course only be a kind 
of academic exercise from which we 
should avoid trying to deduco too much. 
But supposing the Soviet Union had a 
free economy - probably production and 
supply would be quite different. Probably 
more consumer goods would be manufac- 
tured, consumer goods of interest to a 


The stabilisation programme of 9 May 
this year is a particularly pertinent 
example of tills: It will be generally more 
difficult for companies to moke capital 
Investments and tlio levying of a 
stabilisation surcharge for Incomes above 
a certain level is an oilier factor that 
shows the massive influence economic 
policies can have on industry (but not 
just on industry), but neither of these 
two measures involves specifically holding 
the reins of industry or making a direct 
inroad into business affairs. 

Every member of the group at which 
those measures are aimed without 
exception is uffcctod. This is not 
industrial policy, but an exercise of 
overall influence on the conditions under 
which businessmen - among others - 
must operate. 

But nonetheless this influencing of 
industry and the economy and the State's 
efforts to create greater stabilisation 
which are tied in with it have a sound 
basis in the free market economic setup 
and remain the decisive element of every 
influence on industry. 

Yet the influence exercised by 
economic policies is not thus exhausted. 
Here 1 can only enumerate some other 
spheres in which the State exercises a 
tangible influence on industry. 

In taxation and property policies, in 
tlic debates tiiat are being carried out on 
the subject of worker participatidn in 
management, in the efforts to protect tiie 
environment and last but not least in 
government policies affecting monopolies 
and competitiveness we see now tasks 
that now lace the government. 

Methods of carrying out these duties 


decide not only working conditions in 
industry In the future, they also 
determine first and foremost the 
expansion, future development and 
thereby the future state of our free 
enterprise system. 

In tills respect as well politicians only 
determine frameworks and data, which 
may exercise different effects in different 
branches of the economy and Industry, 
but which basically affect all in the same 
manner and without exemptions. 

But economic policies directed against 
industry cannot rest their case there, 
Today the Stnte demands - and in my 
opinion quite rightly — that the future 
should be thought of and taken care of. 
This applies particularly to the State’s 
political activities with regard to Industry. 

Even a liberal politician and the most 
confirmed champion of free enterprise 
must accept the fact that the principles of 
the market and competitiveness are not 
always sufficient in themselves to 
guarantee supply, technicul progress and 
international competitiveness in an 
environment that is being determined 
more and more by dirigism, an awareness 
of national prestige and of national power 
than by the free play of market forces. 

Universal controls will not solve the 
problem of energy supply. Industrial and 
economic policies alone will not ensure 
the competitiveness of our sliipyards and 
•aircraft industry. In these nnd other 
spheres of industry economic policies 
must act directly but nut be allowed to 
degenerate into dirigism. They can and 
must operate with State aid in order to 
aehiece economic policy aims. 

Whether tliis is to be carried out by 


Building up trade with Russia 
is a slow business 
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country such as the Federal Republic. 
Trade would be more diverse and fuller. 

The monotonous nature of the goods 
on offer has always been one of the 
bugbears of Federal-Soviet trade. If there 
were greater variety trade would expand 
more rapidly. The Gennan-Russian trade 
graph would shtiw tiiat steep upward 
curve that marks the trade graph lor 
normal higltiy developed industrial 
nations. 

1 he example cun be develop further. In 
a privately organised national economy 
wltlt the si length of Uic Soviet Union's 
Ails country would invest heavily. Thus 
money Trum our industry ’ would flood 
into that of the other country. 
Shareholdings would be built up and our 


direct assistance, fiscal reliefs, *y I INDUSTRY 

research programmes and gawi* 
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Neue Heimat - the rise 
of a building giant 


international basis. 

Economic policies must produce ; 
aired influences on one 01 other bur 
tlie whole economic setup. This it. 
carried out less by ad hoc decisio.v 


as part of a general concept fitting! past 


expect to be subjected to greater criticism 


overall plan. Economic policies sei ifo* new trend has already been 
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This giant of the Federal Republic 
building trade has long sinco ceased to 
build exclusively bargain dwellings for 
trades union members. It is active of the 
so-called free housing market, and Its 
policies arc very similar to those of 
private building firms. 

Apart from the 400,000 fiats it has 
built None Heimat has been responsible 
for the construction of hospitals, schools 
and town halls, and In addition other 
buildings flint could be called prestige 
works. These include thc Olympic press 
centre in Munich, the Olympic sailing 
centre in Kiel and thc DUsscldorf Hilton. 

When it has come to tho construction 
of some ambitious building Victor never 
considered any country too far away. He 
built 288 houses in tho Ghanaian capital 
of Accra and new estates in Kenya and 
Ceylon. Arciiitcctural designs drawn up iu 
Hamburg have led to the building of 
houses in Venezucln, holiday flats in 
Snint Maxi me and two giant blocks in 
Montreal with 356 apartments in all. 

In Monte Carlo he undertook to build a 
congress centre with conference and 
banqueting rooms, bars, shops and even a 
casino. 

The head of Neue Heimat is a self-made 
man of tlie purest kind. He is the son of a 
grocer. He studied salesmanship and 
entered u wholesale firm. 

War intervened and lie donned 
bait led ress. In the infantry he was 
wounded five times and ended up as a 
prisoner-of-war of the Russians. He, 
pretended to be Dutch so tiiat the 
Russians would release him the sooner. 

His career with Neue Heimat began at 
the end of 1945 in Kassel. He was at first 


capital would make profits in the other 
country. 

Everyone knows that this kind of 
investment is not possible in a strongly 
communist economy. Thus the two sides 
are forced to branch off into special 
arrangements such as cooperation, which 
can take many different forms. 

For instance a manufacturer in the 
Federal Republic could provide equip- 
ment for fl factory in tlie Soviet Union. 
This factory would then produce motors 
or spares, refrigerators and what-have-you 
for the domestic market and for export 
to tliis country and other Western 
nations. The difficulty of this system is 
that massive loans have to be provided to 
get the scheme going in many cases and 
that when the goods have been produced 
there has to be a sales outlet for them on 
Western markets. Since a delay is 
inevitable and tho Western market is very 
fluid it is possible that the communist- 
produced goods will no longer find 
takers. 

Finally there are the mineral treasures 
that Leonid Brezhnev speaks of so 
enthusiastically, saying that West and 
East could cooperate in exploiting them. 
Once again investments and shareholdings 
iu tlie normal sense are out of the 
question. 

It is not possible for the Western firms 
that have axi interest to acquire property 
in Siberia, 1 hey have to sign contracts by 
which they arc promised supplies of raw 
materials at a later date when they have 
been mined. Every firm that flunks of 
embarking on such a contract will work 
out carefully well in advance if it is likely 

lobe paid for its investment! . 
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Soviet Union is far from belir 1S 
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vociferous critic is 
Li, sse,bach > the head of the Bank 
^melnwJrtscliaft (BfG), wliich is also 
trades unions. He would like 
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I n Neckarsulm the name Volkswagen is 
honoured. VW is big brother and NSU 
just stands for a hundred-year history of 
clever Swabian punctiliousness. 

If NSU had still been an independent 
firm there would undoubtedly have been 
a major centeuary celebration this year. 
But now that big brother Volkswagen 
holds sway in Neckarsulm and all (he top 
names have moved on to Ingolstodt ana 
Wolfsburg it is understandable that little 
fuss is being made about the hundred 
years of Neckarsulm tradition. 

In the Audi-NSU group it is not only 
the name Audi that comes first - 
production of Audi cars is given far 
greater precedence. Tire number ofRo 80 
cars that leave the production lines eacli 
day can scarcely be counted on the 
flngprs of two hands. 

So NSU’s centenary was celebrated 
only by a small dinner in the most 
Intimate circle of associates and a small 
gathering of motor-cycle racers from the 
days of yore in tho German Two-Wheeler 
Museum, Neckarsulm. 

Names from the golden days of NSU 
racing enme to tho fore for this one day 
of reminiscences: Wilhelm Hens, Bflhm, 
Islinger, Gldcklor, Flelschmann, H.P. 
Mlillor. The company's advertising depart- 
ment produced a beautiful, but really 
quite modest, brochure. Its title did not 
even mention 'tire name NSU, which Is 
not in fact- as old as the company, the 
abbreviation appearing at a later date. 


It is to tliis man, Heinrich Plett, that 
Vietor practically owes his career. Pictt 
was thc first Chairman of tire Neue 
Heimat Board. He took Victor on as ids 
assistant at tire Hamburg HQ. When Plett 
died of a heart attack in 1963 it went 
without saying that Albert Victor would 
step into his shoes. 

Plett and Vietor were both always 
outstanding managers rather than ideal- 
ists. Plett occasionally revealed to 
Intimate friends that at the end of the 
War it was Ills greatest wish to build flats, 
sometliing (hat Ire could only achieve by 
working with tlie unions who had 
adequate funds at their disposal. 

Neue Heimat came into existence in tire 
twenties and was taken over by the Nazis 
in 1933, when it was called flic Deutsche 
Arbcitsfront. At the eiul of thc War 
lire Allies gradually handed it back to (he 
trades unions. 

Thc success of the firm is first mid 
foremost due to its policy of expansion, 
Victor never ict his role as a trades union 
businessman prevent him from running 
the company on private cnteqirise lines. 
In order to remain cheaper than his 
competllitors Vietor has always had to 
outdo them as regards slzo and 
rationalisation. 

By tho mid-sixties he was building with 
45 per cent prefabricated parts. As Neue 
Heimat grew it was possible for Vietor to 
take advantage or another factor. Builders 
who cooperate with Neue Heimat must 
undertake to use specified materials and 
buy them from specified suppliers. 

Neue Heimat started off as a company 
that was to force thc hand of private 
builders with regard to prices. Now, 
where prices arc concerned, Neue Heimat 
leads the field. It is able to exercise 
influence over the policies of large 
building companies. These are only too 
willing to concede this point to Vietor - 
in re t urn they have regular orders 
guaranteed for a number of years. In an 
industry such as building winch is 

i ur lit iiiady sensitive lociuiioiiuc ups and 
towns flu's is important. With Neue 
Heimat contracts these building com- 
panies can make sure their production 
capacities are regularly used to an 
economic level. 

By law the company is not allowed to 
make more than four-per-cent profits. 
Tliis has meant that so much money is 
ploughed back into the company that it 
has been able to finance its own 


NSU -from sewing 
machines to 
motorcycles 

The story of NSU began with the two 
Swabian craftsmen Christian Schmidt and 
Heinrich Stoll, who were typical products 
of the fruitful years following tire 
Franco-Prussian War. With their own 
Initiative they set up shop in Riedllngen 
on the Danube and began to produce 
knitting machines. 

They must have been good knitting 
machines, since the firm expanded and 
became well known. But there was little 
room for expansion in Riedlingpn. 
Christian Schmidt looked for a new 
location where the firm could spread its 
wings, and in 1880 plumped for 
Neckarsulm. IIo began there with, seven 
mechanics and two clerks. 

By -1884 the firm had been (urned into 
a joint-stock company. In 1886 it went 
into the "transportation business - 
producing blcydes- Bikes wdre coming 
into vogue at this time. In 1889 the stair 
had increased to sixty and apart from tire 
knitting machines about 200 'bicycles 
were manufactured^ ■ 

Thus the company {pined experience in 
producing frames of tubular steel and 
wheels, and > when Gottlieb Daimler 
produced )iiB second car he coiled on tire 




Albert Vietor 

(Vlinlii: SI nit tllche t.Ande&hlliUtfll* Hamburg) 

expansion nnd branch off Into new fields. 

In 1964 Vietor founded “Neue Heimat 
Konummal" which is particularly con- 
cerned with rebuilding programmes in 
slums. In 1969 he began "Neue Heimat 
Stiidtcbau" which plans rebuilding of 
entire metropolitan areas. The close Acs 
between Neue Hcltnat nnd local govern- 
ment offices, particularly in towns nnd 
boroughs governed by the SPD have 
meant that Neue Heimat Jins inestimable 
advantages over private building firms. 

The unchecked rive of Victor and Neue 
Heimat has been largely beyond tlie 
control of “grass roots”. Whereas a 
shareholder in a steel or elect ronu.^ 
company can demand tu meet hr; board 
of directors ai least once a year at the 
AGM executives in Neue lleim.it 
generally work in their own groups. 

Tlie supeivisuiy board I leaded by tiim i- 
» rn ,m b«'.s O ku Vuter is nuule up 
largely ol the chairmen of ‘individual 
trades unions. 'I hey are not really in a 
prime position to scrutinise tlie diversi- 
fied activities of their board chairman. 

Mistaken business decisions are not 
likely to throw Vietor out of step. This 
320.000 Mark a year man is more likely 
to l«e overwhelmed by excessive success. 

Hans Otto Egfou 

(Hunnaver^che Allgemeine, 2b May I 7 3 » 


Neckarsulm factory' to manufacture all 
chassis parts. 

The trade name NSU originated in 
1892 - It is the abbreviation of the rivers 
Neckar and Sulm. By 1899 the 
Neckarsulmer Fahrradwerke AG numb- 
ered 429 employees. Two years later the 
first Gentian motor-bike to go into series 
production was made by NSU. It had a 
single-cylinder Zedel motor manufactured 
In Switzerland. 

Motor-bike manufacture flourished, 
and it was on this basis that NSU decided 
on the' next step, bar manufacture. In 
1906 the first NSU car came on tire 
market - a rour- cylinder jnodel .dev- 
eloping ten horsepower. It was an 
open-topped two-seater and cost .5,800 
goldmark. The price , included two : oil 
lamps, but covering and jack were extras. 

Motor-bike production - was not 
neglected and in 1909 a two-cylinUcr 
NSU racing machine reached 124 km/h in 
America, a world record of lire day. 

' In 1971 NSU again held tlii World 
record when Wilhelm Hera drove a 5Q0 cc 
NSU at 290 km/h. In 1956 Hert pushed 
this up tp 339 km/h. : . r ... 

In May. 1964,. the 'first, ever, car wjtli a 
Wankel . rotary .engine was ; produced by 
NSU. These bund rad, years since the first 
knitting 'machines are more important 
than they have been given credit for. 

(Deutsche Zeitung, 1 June 1973) 
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Paris air-show spotlights 
European trends 


21 June 1973, 
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A good 83 per cent of all aircraft In 
Europe come from the United 
States,” Charles Gardner of the British 
Aircraft Corporation said. "Were we only 
to succeed in reducing the American 
share of the market to 73 per cent, work 
would be provided for an extra 100,000 
people In Europe.” 

Tills British comment could welt be 
taken os the motto of ihe thirtieth Paris 
aero salon at Lo Bomget. 

The Paris air show may not reflect (lie 
naked facts of life of international air 
transport, yet among the hangars, stands 
and exhibits there was a feeling that 
something new Is in the oiling. 

European aircraft designers at Lc 
Bourgct brought ideas with them, and 
their Americnit colleagues arid competi- 
tors seem for better or for worse to be 
accepting than. 

Regaining eight per cent of the homo 
market may scorn a modest target In 
itself, but for tho European aircraft 
industry this extra slice of the cake 
represents the difference between further 
dependence on government subsidies and 
working at a profit, thus helping to 
ensure survival. 

Manufacturers in tills country, let it be 
added, arc showing signs of fresh 
self-confidence, and tills alone is a most 
promising development. 

American approval was heard, at the 
Paris show of the VFW 614 short-haul jet 
from Bremen. The 614’s most striking 
characteristic is its quietness. 

Flight trials at Le Bourgct proved the 
pudding. Even os the 614 swooped down 
to n more fifty metres over the spectators' 
heads they were able to carry on 
conversation normally. Aircraft noise 
need not be ear-splitting, a? the VFW 6 14 
amply demonstrated. 

for the first time in ages an aircraft 
manufactured in tills country has been 


ordered straight from the drawing-board 
too. It is the Domicr Do 24/72, a new 
version of the Do 24, Ihe popular pre-war 
flying boat. 

The pre-war design remains unsurpas- 
sed, says Domicr spokesman Gerhard 
Patt. It Is merely to be modernised by 
being fitted out with turboprop engines 
rather than the propoller engines of old. 
and the wing design is also lo be reviewed 
according to the latest principles. 

Research and development will cost a 
mere eighty million Marks, Domicr 
reckon, and Spain is not only prepared to 
foot half this bill but also to place an 
Initial advance order for thirty Do 24s. 

The Do 24/72 is to be used mainly for 
air-sea rescue, particularly since it can 
land on choppy sens. Japan has also 
shown interest in this application. Yet the 
Do 24/72 could even be used ns a 
forty-sea ter commercial aircraft. 

Domicr have their doubts about 
commercial usago, though. Flying boats 
are more expensive to run than 
conventional airliners. 

Ludwig Bttlkow is likewise satisfied 
with the current trend. 172 orders and 
options have already been placed or taken 
out for the Do 105, his multi-purpose 
helicopter, - "and not one of tho orders 
is a military contract", he says with a 
note of pride. 

Boeing have taken out a licence to 
manufacture (he Bo 105 in the If jilted 
States, and as a result the helicopter is 
well out of the red. 

Asked why the Bo 105 has been such a 
success Munich aerospace boffin Doikow 
simply states that it is a second-genera- 
tion helicopter. 

With the aid of fibreglass-toughened 
synlhe tics Mcssc tschnti tt-Bttlkow-B lolim 
engineers have developed new *btor 
blades tiiat can be attached to an 
extremely simple design of head, in this 
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Dornler's now Do 24/72 flying boat 


respect MBB remain a step ahead of tho 
competition. 

Incidentally, a lesl pilot was called to 
order after performing manoeuvres that 
were not permitted. The helicopter hod 
nonetheless successfully been put through 
its acrobatic paces. 

Dornier are a little cagey about the 
prospects of the vertical take-off Do 31. 
America's National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, on the other hand, 
freely admits that U would very much 
like to reactivate the project. 

Negotiations In Bonn on the future of 
the world's only existing jet transport 
aircraft capable of taking off and landing 
on a parking-lot, as it were, arc rumoured 
already to be in progress. 

Soviet aircraft arc less of a talking-point 
at the Paris air show, always excepting 
the Tu 144, which allegedly crashed in an 
yutempt to outdo the aerial artistry of the 
Concorde test pilot. 

The aircraft that crashed was claimed 
lo be the finished product, but such 
substantial changes have been made in 
comparison with the previous prototype 
that specialists maintained that the latest 
Tu 144 was virtually a new model. 

A number of boffins certainly have 
'Their doubts as to whether the Tu 144 
tiiat crashed can have been one of an 
assembly-line run. They suspect tiiat 


F or the past four years the taxpayers’ 
money has been invested in a military 
research project designed to ensure our 
air defence in the eighties. 

The MRCA, or multl-roic combat 
aircraft, has already cost this country 
alone some 700 million Marks. 

And Bonn Is only one of three partners 
with a financial stake in the project. Bonn 
and Whitehall are each footing 42.S per 
cent of the bill, Rome the reniaining 
fifteen per cent. 

In spring 1968, when preliminary talks 
on the future of air defence commenced, 
a fair number of Nato countries showed 
interest, but one by one they dropped 
out as planning gave way to costly 
investment. 

The last country tu quit was Holland, 
on the ground that the MRCA could in 
terms of neither cost nor performance 
meet the basic requirements originally 
slated os a fighter designed to ensure air 
supremacy. 

it look Bonn some what longer to 
come to terms with the realities. It could 
well be that the government still lias Its 
sights set on rather more than the goods 
are likely to deliver. 

Tho 1970 defence white pnper still 
specified as one of the roles of the MRCA 
the provision of aerial supremacy over a 
Untiled area and Tor n restricted period of 
time. 

Even at that stage, though, the initial 
number or MRCAs requited had been 
scaled down' from 800 to an estimate of 
420. The white paper did not explain 
why air defences could suddenly be 
maintained with half the number of 
aircraft. 


Uninformed public views 
MRCA with suspicion 


In the meantime the target figure has 
been reduced yet again to 322 aircraft - 
an unusual instance of military self-re- 
straint. 

In the 1971/72 white paper the 
Defence Ministry went on to cut back tho 
MRCA’s performance targets. The Ameri- 
can F 4 F Phantom jet was now to ensure 
air supremacy, not the MRCA, The first 
of a total of 175 Phantoms on order are 
to be delivered by the end of this year. 

No one bothered (o break this 
discouraging news to the general public, 
who indeed imagined that a project that 
was so costly must presumably be 
worthwhile and consequently showed no 
further interest. 

A change did not come about until 
development work on nnother expensive 
arms project was brought to a surprise 
halt n few monlhs ago. 

The project that was shelved was the 
VTOL, nndi politicians and pressmen 
specialising in die defence field decided 
to take a closer look at the progress that 
had been made with the MRCA. 

This proved easier said than done but 
tho conclusion reached was that in view 
of the government’s budgetary troubles 
the MRCA project was more than likely a 
don-starter. : 

As long ago as last September Wchrund 
mrtschaft, Uie specialist journal, wrote 


that “os for prices and costing of the 
MRCA, the powers that be are still 
officially unwilling to get down to brass 
tacks. Yet after talks with Ministry 
officials a fairly detailed estimate of the 
costs can be made. 

“By the time it is actually taken into 
sendee the MRCA may well cost thirty 
million Marks per unit (in 1970 a single 
MRCA was to cost 16.5 million Marks). 
Including systems and equipment the 
MRCA should thus cost a good fifty 
million Marks a time." 

Despite depressing news of this kind 
the Defence Ministry chose to continue 
keeping people in the dark. 

Not long ago the Defence Ministry in 
Whitehall announced that after the last 
review the three governments associated 
with the MRCA project had decided to 
give the go-ahead for preparing series 
production. 

Bonn pressmen checked with the 
Defence Ministry there. The press officer 
responsible stated that tho Bonn Defence 
Ministry had made a similar announce- 
ment three weeks previously. 

This being the first the journalists in 

r ssUon had ever heard of the matter 
y wanted to know to whom the 
announcement had been made. ‘To 
anyone who wont to Ihe trouble to ask,” 
was the laconic reply. 



(Photo: Don 

nearly all the SST's crucial flight, 
must first be repealed. 

This Is scant consolation lot * 
Concorde's sales staff, though. 1th 
very much os though the fiiiB) dwj 
whether or not to buy the Concord 
not be taken until the next Paris aiih 
In 1975. 

Only moderate interest was show: 
apart from by the French themfr 
Concorde rumours were legion, ifo* 
Rockwell, the US manufacturer! of ftti- 
supersonic bomber, are iuimukJ: 
have offered to cooperate with Br* 
ai\d France in the developmenl <! 
super-Concorde. 

Henri Ziegler, C-in-C of the French? 
of the Concorde project, will ? 
nothing of this particular rumour. 

There can be no doubt at thee:; 
another Paris air show that tliefe 
aircraft industry is coming up wd' 
ideas thick and fast. 

Now that Britain has joint!: 
Common Market closer ties seer 
evolving between Britain and the 
Republlc. France would seem to k' 
somewhat in the lurch hi connection-' 
these projects and that, one Is bos: 
say, is not altogether desirable (ion 
viewpoint of Europe as a whole. 

Walter Leonti 

(Sluttgarler Nnchrichlen, 30 M'’ 1 ’ 


By early April pressure had grc-'_ 
strong that Luftwaffe C-in-C Glinifr-- 
decided to hold a press 
Including the MRCA among the itr: 
the agenda. 

Ask what they might, the j® urt - 
present were, unable, to do 
elicit the vaguest and most 
answers. Instead of clarifying nub**; 
press conference merely befoggs- , 
issue still further and added Bra'-' 
fires of mistrust of the MRCA pKtf’ 
Even so, the Ministry is now e'^ 
more forthcoming with infornu 6 
with staggering results. RegArdles 
September’s comments the AP™ 1 ^! 
Wehrund Wirtschaft notes that: 

"Cost trends in particular# j 
rumours to the contrary, do jw[ -• 
assumptions that basic calculau®*' 
have gone haywire." 1 

Paul tiross-Talmon, The njjTi 
editor, dealt directly with 
problem: "Unlike In Britain pri'JWfc 
MRCA has encountered P re fl.lJ,T 
the way of public ^ 

country; The general public 
Informed that completion of 
will have been : rendered un ”*J2j 
difficult once it is a matter | w 
required allocations:” . 1 '..J 
The required allocations an»J 

15,000 million Marks, 
that there are no further addujJJjH 
costa apart front the 'price- 
have been- costed for. But urn [ flgjj 
point on which Ihe 
Ministry is refusing to declare'^!® 
'■ Karl ff ant 
(Deulschfli AUgemeiM* 


We export suiting!, shirtings, [enay 
and upholstery, printed place goods. 

Please contact: 

GUSTAV BURMESTER 

Hamburg I, Maanckabargilr. 11 
W.-Oarmaiiy 

Texllia-Exporlar lines 1912 


Automatic motor-driven 
reeling-up and unreeling 

Hasps 

vertical and horizontal 
type for up to 20 tons coll weight 

Gebr. Kemmerich 

Match Inenfabrik 

fi-5952 ftttandorn • P.O.Box 2S0 
Telephone 4011 -Telex: 0874 720 


OPEL 


MERCEDES 


PEUGEOT 


and other 


ask the specialists 
all vehicles 
brand new or 
second hand 


High-speed 
braiding machines 



VANS 


Li 

DRRIE 

:s 
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GEORG H. LOHRS 

P.O.BOX 50 09 62 
D-2 Hamburg 50 
Phone: (0411) 5231613 
Fed. Rep. o 1 Germany 


Spare Parts and Accessories 
for Textile Machines 

Spinning OVEREX 

Weaving Horst Schultz 

Finishing . . 

D • 2000 Hamburg 1 

Knitting Tel. 324024 Tor«02-IB1141 



Technical 

brushes 




tor oil 
purpoioo 
mo do from 
■ variety t 
of 

mntorlola 


Yy Specialists 
few for brushes 
wy and 

mm roller-brushes 
iW for all 

H Industrial utaa 

' HOUBEN & CO. 

40S Moenchenfl led bach 
Fod. Rap. of Qoimany 



for elastic and inelastic 
cords and healds. 

All numbers of lace 
bobbins up to 130 mm 
length of stitch. 

With and without drives 

Cabel braiding machines. 


Wilhelm Koster 

tnh. K. Merechfohenn 

58 Wuppertal 2, Wartburgetr. 22 
West -Germany 



DECORATIONS 

with Wooden Mouldings and Plastic Ornaments — see our 

COLLECTION ROYAL 


RHEINISCHE ZIERLEISTENFABRIK. 

SCHLOTERfyCO. . 

D-4154 Tdnisvoisl 2 • P. O. Box 30 • Tel. 021 56/7229 . Telex 0863418 




SECOND HAND AND NEW 
CARS. TRUCKS. BUSES 

in excellent condition 
Mercedes and Peugeot mainly 
and other German and foreign brands 
workshop equipment — small aeroplanes 

STRUNG & WAGNER 

J* Hamburg 33. R O. Box 366, Fed. Rep. of Germany 
02-174233 stwa d 

Pf rone; 61 42 41 cables: Stellwagen Hamburg 

• Specialized suppliers for genuine + replace- 
ment spare parts for German cars and trucks 

• Complete engines and engine units 

• Speciality: Waterpumps, VW-Crankshafts, 
connecting rods 

• Garage and Service Station equipment 

• for your requirements of french vehicle parts 
and truck parts please contact us or directly • 

0ur associated 

ft? 'n Paris: C.O.F.F.I.M.A. 3, Rue L'OHve Paris 18 
* 206-20-42, Telex 68121 COMOTO ’ •• • 

L^ Phone (0411) 830 70 21, Telex 02 11287 hetco d 

Schmidt’s PINE NUTRIENT 

sl!!f ! ,rs and spruces green 

Jjjj* W salt for preventing conHera turning brown owing to trace element 

r~i * Pirie nutrient supples ,|o the soil the: deficient nutrlenlB end thus 

k Ail enhances the growth of the ropts and, Improves nutrient absorption. 
Ill • Pine nutrient promotes growth, produoea longer annual scoots, and 
1 I *he casting of needles Is prevented. . . . 

• Pine nutrient Increases the resistance .towards infestation by animal 
IflB . pests arid fungus diseases. 

L I Manufacturer apd dialrlbutdr: 

W. Schmidt • D-4046 Bflftgsn '■ BPhnstr. 9 , • W. Germany 


STAIRCASES 


We supply: 
ail kinds of 

FOOD-SPECIALITIES 

Also: 

Machines. Apparatuses. Metal- and 
Hardware, Pharmaceuticals, 
-bases, -essences, -oils, 
-compounds, parfume oils, 
Electrical Household Equipment 

Ernst H. Busch 

D-2 Hamburg 36 - Grosae Bkjichen 31 
Phone . 34 44 55 - Cables: Pbaimelrade 
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200th anniversary of 
Ludwig Tieck’s birth 



(Photo: Ulbtoln) 

L udwig Tiock was bom 200 years ago. 

The stir lio was to cause lias tong 
since died down — (ho glory in which lie 
bathed for a good fifty years has nol only 
faded but for (he most part vanished 
altogether - the great except ion being 
the Shakespeare translations for which he 
is still famed. And tiic hubbub that was 
ilways attendant on Tieck (snow as stilt as 
the grave, 

' All cri Tieck’s own writings, in their day 
such a cause of controversy between 
proponents and antagonists, are now so 
iovered in layers of dust that even 
students of German literature rarely reach 
for them from library shelves. Today's 
men ofie tiers scarcely know his name. 

Such a rapid fall from grace for the 
once famous or notorious is by no means 
exceptional. It is in fact quite common 
for those who wore once the height of 
fickle fashion, the matadors of a certain 
season, whose glory fades all the more 
rapidly for once having been so brilliant. 
But in the case of Ludwig Tieck tlie 


H ans Schmidt-Isse rsted t, the interna- 
tionally famous Beriln-bom conduc- 
tor has died in Hamburg at the age of 73. 

Until 1971 Dr Hans Schmldt-lsserstedt 
was the chief conductor of the 
Norddeutscher Rundfunk Symphony 
Orchestra and has since worked with the 
Orchestra in an honorary capacity. 

King Gustav VI Adolf of Sweden made 
Hans Schmldt-lsserstedt a commander of 
the Order of Waso for his work with the 
Stockholm Symphony Orchestra. He was 
die senior conductor of the Orchestra 
from 1955 until 1964. 

Schmidt-lsserstedt was the son of a 
businessman. He had his first violin 
lessons from Barbie n in Berlin when lie 
was eight. When he was J6 he was given 
lessons in musical theory by Paul Ertel. 
He studied musicology in Berlin and 
Heidelberg aftei he had finished ids 
Abitur. He graduated in Berlin when he 
was 23, having written a thesis on iho 
influences of Italian instrumentation on 
die youthful Mozart operas. 

Whilst studying at the university he 
studied composition with Franz Selireker 
at the Conservatory. 

lie began his professional career at tl|c 
fiamieii-ElbcrCeld Stadithcatcr in 1923 
ami stayed thero for two years. Then he 
served as the leader of the orchestra in 
Qannen-EIbcifcUl until 1928 when he was 
called to the Sladt theater in Rostock. 

After n period at Darmstadt he went to 
Hamburg in 1935 as first SapfUmmier at 
the Si aat soper. He became director of the 
Deutsches Opernhaus In Berlin in 1942 
where he worked until 1945. 


rapid change from being an object of 
lionisatioii to One of complete indiffer- 
ence is excessive. The discrepancy 
between his much-vaunted rise to fame, 
ids Jong years of recognition and finally 
Ids total depreciation is so striking that 
one cannot accept it as just the normal 
courso of events. His former fame can not 
just be passed off as a whim of fasluon. 
On the other hand <tho praise Once 
lavished on this author is exaggerated, yet 
of great importance. 

For it was not unimportant men who 
praised him, but famous figures of the 
day: August Wilhelm and Friedrich von 
Sclilcgel, Novalis, Eichcndorff, Schicier- 
macltcr, Schcllipg, Fjchto, Steffens, Cries 
and so on. Nor was it exclusively Tieck’s 
contemporaries; who praised him. Goothe 
was 25 years hjs senior and at the height 
of his world fame. Ho was noted for his 
parsimoniousness when it came • to 
appraising younger writers. But lie 
expressed his great thanks for the things 
he had lenmt from Tieck. 

And Heinrich Heine, who was 25 years 
Tieck's junior and far more Inclined to 
hurl brickbats' than compliments at other 
writers, said of Tieck: “He was the tme 
son of Phoebus Apollo!” Hans Christian 
Andersen, the Danish author of fairytales 
quite simply called Tlcck: “Germany's 
poet.” 

Ludwig Tieck, son of a master 
craftsman, was bom on 31 May 1773 in 
Berlin. As a schoolboy he acquired’ the 
reputation of being something of a 
prodigy. It was not only Iris intellectual 
capabilities coupled with diligence thnt 
made him stand out, nor just his great 
self-confidence but also the. attraction 
and appeal he exercised on those around 
him and his somewhat Instinctive savolr 
vivre. 

With these qualities he was able to leap 
the social barriers with consummate ease, 
something that few men could manage in 
the strict class system of those days. 


Schmidt-lsserstedt 
dies in Hamburg 




(Pholoi NDR) 

From 1945 he has worked with (he 
Nordwcst-Deutsdws Radio Orchestor, 
which was later: itonamed Norddeutsches 
Radio Orchestra, which he. had helped to 
establish alter the Wir. It enjoyed great 
success at home and abroad under Iris 
baton. 

Among (lie parts of the world in wlrich 
Schmirii-Isurstedt gave concerts were the 


His brilliant style led one of his 
Irigh-school masters to sign him up to 
cooperate on the writing of novels, which 
ho was churning out as the day-to-day 
entertainment fare of the late eighteenth 
century. And so Tiock was introduced 
into die literary world while still at the 
school desk. 

He Immediately mastered iris new 
calling with all the finesse that was 
typical of the era. He received many 
contracts to write and by the time he was 
25 he was able to publish a twelve-volume 
edition of "collected writings”! 

With Heinrich Wackenroder, the Schle- 
gel brothers and Novalis he became one 
of the pioneers of the Romantic 
movement. Soon he was considered one 
of the . leading lights of German 
Romanticism. 

In the three-volume Phantasm (J812), 
in which he summarises the stuff ;of his 
early writings, lie produced thei basic 
book of Romantic poetry. And he had a 
large share in the basic book of Romantic 
art, Wackenroder's Herzenscrgiessungen 
(Outpourings of the heart). ’, ; 

He concentrated on philological Studies 
in Halle, GO t tinge n and Erlangen and 
then turned to the task of preserving and 
polislring up tlic poetic heritage -r with 
this work lie pointed the way ahead for 
German, Latin and English studies for 
decades to come. j 

Tieck married young, but for a long 
time he ted an unstable and roving life. 
He only gave up his wandering when 
severe rheumatism forced him to do so. 
He went to Dresden and in the 22 years 
he stayed there he made the Saxon 
capital a focal point of creative art. 

In 1841 lie was called to Berlin by King 
Friedrich Wiiliolm IV. He withdrew more 
and more from public life but remained 
tirelessly active and in his late novellas 
dnd novels he prepared the way for 
German Roalism. 

In his nearly eighty years of life he was 
heaped with honours and titles and died on 
28 April 1853. The king attended his 
funeral. 

Friedrich Hebbel looked back on Tieck 
as the “King of the Romantic 
movement". Others (despite the claims of 
Schiller, Jean Paul and Kleist) thought of 
him as the highest pinnacle of German 
writing apart from Goethe. Jolm HMing 

• (LDbecker Nuchrichten, 24 May 1973) 


United States, Britan, France, the Soviet 
Union, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, Denmark, Latin America and 
South Africa. He has conducted most of 
the great orchestras in the Old and New 
World. 

He also made a name for himself as a 
composer of symphonic music, lieder and 
chamber music as well as a three-act 
opera Hasson gewhmt. His Symphonie 
Concertante and music for Shakespeare 
plays have become famous. 

An accurate portrait of his artistic 
personality was drawn by American 
music critic Harold C. Schonberg. He 
states: “Hans Schmidt-lsserstedt is a 
musician of the old school. He stands 
ycalitihMjQ a rostrum and beats time with 
schoolmasterly preejsion. Like all major 
European conductors he was brought up 
in a tradition of selflessness with music 
taking precedence. 

“In his eyes the job of conductor Is to 
put across the composer’s message and 
not to show off what a wonderful tailor 
the conductor goes to. Like most 
conductors of his generation he keeps 
gesticulations down to a minimum. A 
demanding audience quickly comes to the 
conclusion that excessive acrobatics by a 
conductor ore all without major 
significance. Like tlie best athletes the 
best conductors are those who make it all 
seem effortless.'* 

4 Sciirfidcr, tlie manager of 

Norddeutscher Rundfunk, praised Hans 
Schmldt-lsserstedt os an ambassador of 
niuslc in many countries in tlie world. 

(Kleler Nuchrichten, 30 May 1973 ] 
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| art world 

Museum 
directors discuss 
the future of 
museums 

{The place is the Alte Pinakothek in 
II Munich, the time is the none-too- 
(bunt future. Visitors to the art gallery 
pud everything much the same as on 
previous occasions. Altdorfer's Alexan- 
imcMacht , Dilrcr’s Four A pastels and 
tabens 1 Judgment Day all hang in their 
Lvutomed places. 

A comparison with the 1973 catalogue 
shows that nothing has changed. Yet 
J (Photo..; fjjere is a difference - the pictures on 

■ exhibition are no longer die originals but 

Aachen prize for the test of scrutiny. 

Tlie old paintings have been taken 

cm ; down on( * stored 1,1 a hon,b -P ru °f «nil 
iYldUririacd ndiatlou-proof cellar where they can 
° only be seen by specialists and a few 
W alvador de Madariaga ha '■ privileged visitors such as foreign heads of 
awarded the 19th Charlemagntl: ,j aW f or Q f ew short seconds as even 
by the city of Aachen for his MM. dimmed lights can harm the old 
Europe. The Prize, worth 5,000 M*. canvasses. 

has been awarded since 1950 for ip At present tills vision Is in the realms of 
services to European unity and amott. | C i cnw Action but it could well 
19 recipients from ten different cow' materialise if galleries draw the logical 
are Konrad Adenauer, Robert Sck conclusions from demands raised ut the 
arid Sir Winston Churchill. ^ International ICOM Symposium, the 
The most striking point t congress of museum experts recently held 
Madariaga, 86, is Iris great diversity. I | n Lindau. 

is marked firstly by the course of hi.'. These specialists discussed the dangers 
He was born on 23 July 1886 In Con. w 0 rk& of art on exhibition - even 
north-west Spain. He studied atlh.’F j n fa carefully-regulated rooms of a 
Polytechnic. . oiuseum of art gallery — and the steps that 

rle first studied engineenng K. must be taken to preserve them. They 
years, working with a Spanish t- , U gge«ed that some of the more delicate 
company and then in 1916 iw- tern* should no longer be exhibited. 
London and took up journalism, Old letters and mediaeval book 

In 1921 he joined tlie seerctanat o- jiiustratfons are normally to be found in 
League of Nations in Geneva, tew muieum safes anyway, cartoons and 
visiting professorship of Sparilsli ib- wner-coiours are sensitive to light, 
ture at Oxford University and joikJ pointings on a wooden surface threatened 
circle of intellectuals centring ^ by any change in temperature or 
Ortega y Gasset who helped to. = humidity, silver tarnishes and flakes of 
about the Republic of 1931. colour are gradually falling off Van 

In tlie Republic he was fiidy Gogh’s pictures. 

Minister for Education and Jusjj* ■ “tat Items can be put on public 
ambassador to Washington and Pe|- exhibition without risk? Or, to put it 
finally delegate at the League of to- another way, if items are to be stored out 
At the end of tlie Spanish CM* J! 1 S! 8 ht to protect them from damage 
Madariaga lived mainly in Brill* ™ are /hey being preserved for - 
travelled a great deal as a T?™ oblivion In a museum cellar? 
preacher of liberalism. TliisoppM* is doubtlessly one of the 

Franco never returned to Spain. '« » museum - and when museum 
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arid Sir Winston Churchill. 

The most striking point < l - 
Madariaga, 86, is Iris great diversity. T 
is marked firstly by the course ofta. 
He was born on 23 July 1886 In Cor. 
north-west Spain. He studied at ih:F. 
Polytechnic. 

He first studied engineering lc: 
years, working with a Spanish t-. 
company and then in 1916 me 
London and took up journalism, 

In 1921 he joined tlie secreiuiit e 
League of Nations til Geneva, tea 
visiting professorship of Spanish It. 
ture at Oxford University andjoinu 
circle of intellectuals centring 


rranco never reiurnea io Ws 

he would have been welcomed^ are conservative inattitude this Q ( 

for some years had political*: Jfwn i as the effect of their job on g™ 
published in tlie liberal-raw^' conservation is no y Mada 

Madrid newspaper j 4 JSC regularly- n. . ^ . always 

■Apart from being an * 

journalist, professor, minister, dif , x | ent 11 a PP* ars citizen 

and politics? orator Madariaga 'wf. U , face lui " or 

lyricist, dramatist, novelist, es m* 1 , no nght 10 preScrib '’ ■ 

historian. His dive rse talents are pw-j; " — 

cal as well, since he can write V 1 '. 

English and French with equal ea*- ORDER FORM , 

Of these many talents Itlshb^;,; 

historian and journalist, i » ** ere by subscribe to THE GERMAN TRIBUNE until further notice at the 

orator that make the other 'cap' wowing rales (postage tncludod); 
take a back-seat, 

His biographies of ColumtoW- Deutsche Marks U.S D< 

and Bolivar as well as his history ?l, m0 " lhs .. “ .. IS 

anti Fall of the Spanish World « TwolV8 monlha 25 “ 9 “ 

read like novels. W-|iey sw /i, (Underline whatever appll 

historical knowledge, accurate w* 

and original theses. w ir.*i Mesara/ Mr/Mr 9 /Mla 9 • 

Tlie same applies to n ama 

essayist. With Iris book D 

atid Reality he wrote a standard M Piofession :.... 

which Iberophiles will Street 

book will still be read fifty y earS JS ... r* 

Madariaga is always an 

political happenings, and thM . ^ l Country ' 

tile world tend to orbit around 

his never tired of expressing Please return the completed or 


what works of art people living today can 
see and what items have to remain ufio<>r 
lock and key for another two or three 
generations. 

The museum specialists from the 
Federal Republic, Austria, Switzerland 
and a number of neighbouring countries 
who attended the congress in Lindau 
were obviously Impressed by the calls for 
preservation. 

It seems likely that museums will tend 
to reject requests for loans In future. But, 
as paradoxically as it sounds, this trend 
could have a beneficial effect on 
exhibitions. Tlie museums have no 
intention of boycotting important and 
well-prepared exhibitions. That could 
mean fewer, smaller and more worthwlrile 
exhibitions - and this is only sensible. 

The congress devoted most of its 
attention to discussing tlie position of tlio 
museum in an age of teclmologlcal and 
social change. Teclmologlcal change 
means new forms of presentation, 
humanitarian aspects In technological 
museums and, above all. better chances of 
preservation. 

As far as social change was concerned, 
discussion centred around tlie position of 
tho museum in tody's society, on the 
duties and educational aspects of the 
museum and the possibilities of change. 

Opinions differed on this point. 
Museum directors arc trying to gain a new 
image and aim at making their museums 
an instrument of education. A sociologist 
then came along and claimed that the 
museum was still related to ccrtuin classes 
as no benefit could be derived without 
the knowledge specific to these groups. 
The congress was unwilling and unable to 
accept this claim. 

But the two sides soon came to terms 
and the congress ended in the realms of 
Utopia. Georges Henri Ktvie, a permanent 
adviser to ICOM, has progressed far 
beyond the old museum and its problems 
ill lus thoughts. 

He has already focussed his attention 
on tlie new-style museum of the future - 
the “ecomuseum", a museum which 
exists not for the sake of exhibits (and 
museum directors) but for mankind, a 
museum illustrating the symbiosis oT 
Man, Nature and History. 

Helmut Schneider 

(Die Zeit, 2 5 May 19731 


Continued from page 10 
the rule of violence and suppression of 
mankind by playing on consciences. 

He was quite unmoved when critics 
accused him of Utopian dreaming with 
his theories of a world federation, when 
his opponents likened him to Don 
Quixote and others labelled him a 
hysterical champion of the Cold War. 

Madariaga never changed: he was 
always a Spaniard who felt himself to be 
by tlie same token a European and a 
citizen of the world. ^ 

(KSIner Stadt-Anzeigar, 31 May 1973) 
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V)taitscher BUcherbund in 
business for 25 years 

T'f sfisss'rsX'S 

has just celebrated lu 25th , Cl ’ , n f the Geora von 

The organisation was tap deef 11 ^^ HoUzbiink publishing company wlrich 
von Holtzbrlnck in 1948 V “print in^ioP^ newspaper shares 

Hausbilcherei and ten yeaiv late® 3 .; n L iUC g miportant publishers such 
seven hundred thousand member ad “ k p lsclie ^ Droemor/Knaur and 

The concern changed its name'y, Hit Rowoiilt with the Bilcherbund and its 
Deutsche r BUcherbund in 1959 and r^v subsidiaries at home and abroad. The 
supplies one and a quarter millidh g^ un 'e annual turnover has now risen to 

^i._ .Jill... .r r * . .... , . I 


supplies one and a quarter million 
members with cheap editions of 
well-known books. Savings of up to fifty 
per cent can be made. 

Along with its subsidiaries Deutsche 
Hausbiicherci, Evangelische nuchgenieln- 
de and Dcutscher Buchklub and its 
branches in Austria, the Netherlands, 
Spain and France, the Dcutscher 
BUcherbund registers an annual turnover 
of over 130 million Marks. 

The Dcutscher Ruclicrbuiid was (he 
first book club to offer its members a free 
choice between books and gramophone 
records ond end the practice of charging 
membership fees. The Biichcrbund runs 
one hundred book shops iu 94 cities for 
its members. 

The one and a quarter million members 
bought six million books and two and a 
half million records in 1972. Five 
hundred different books and four 
hundred records were available. 

Forty per cent of the books sold were 
non-fiction, forty per ecru light fiction, 
twelve per cent great works of literature 
and eight per cent books lor children. As 
many as 56 per cent of tlie records -.old 
were pop, 24 per cent other types of light 
music, ten per cent classical and five per 
cent music for children. 

Two hundred new titles arc added to 
the book club's range every year and not 
all of them are recent bestsellers. Readers 
interested in more serious literature could 
chesDse works by Joseph Conrad, Max 
Frisch’s Homo Faber, Heinrich BblPs 
Amichten ernes Clowns, Peter Harding's 
trilogy Niembsch - Janek - das 
FamiUenfest or a volume containing Rolf 
Hoclthuth’s most important plays. 

Members more interested in non-fiction 
were offered Friedrich Hacker's report 
Aggression, A.S. Neill’s study of the 
theory and practice on unauthoritarian 
education, Norman Mailer’s description 
of the Apollo 1 i moon venture as well as 
works of reference, cook books and 
language courses. 

Tins wide range takes all the substance 
out of criticisms that the book club only 
stocks tlie most popular works of fiction 
and non-fiction. A closer look at tlie 
scope covered will also overcome any 
objection that tlie book club could 
intluence its members politically or 
mainpulate them in any way. 

Besides, in this fast-living age when 
booksellers measure (lie success of a book 
according to the speed at which it sells 
book dubs exert a stabilising influence on 
tlie market and continue to stock titles 
that have long since been withdrawn 
from sale by bookshops. 

’That is the . reason why membership 
does not consist of second-class readers, 
as literary snobs claim, or of housewives, 
the well-off middle classes and small-time 
white-collar workers, as tlie cliche has it. 

The sociological spectrum of BUchcr- 
bund members is not much different 
from the sociological composition of thd 
whole of the population of a reading age. 
A little more than half the members ate 
women, 37.8 per cent are tinder thirty, 
ortly L5.7 per cent In their forties. A total 
of '36,1 per cent ol[ members are dlyil 
servants and while-collar Workers, a 
sizeable 9.3 per cent students. 

; Twenty-five , years ,of continuous arid 
often .unnoticed expansion has also 


f° l » hundred million Marks. 

Helmut B. Wolfe r 

(Handelsljlatt, IS May 1973) 

Proposals to 
re-j% film 
subsidy system 

A n amendment to the film [rants law 
to be discussed by the Bundestag 
after its summer recess could provide ail 
important basis for improving the quality 
of films made ill the Federal Republic. 

The current film grants law is due to 
expire at the end of the year and the 
amendment, already approved by the 
Cabinet, would introduce extremely 
con trove i si a I forms of film subsidy. 

The centra! feature of the amend r non i 
is the “project subsidy” for which five 
million Marks a year will ire available. 
Film projects will bo examined according 
to script, production learn arid cast- ft >t to 
see whether they promise to be “good, 
entertaining work* . 

When awaking grants in future, 
priom y v. ill Ire given l" I dim of a high 
standard that will appeal to a' brodd 
section of the community. The project 
commission, a new independent body 
that lias still to be set up, will take the 
final decision on whether or not to award 
a grant. 

Tlie amendment proposes that grants 
should be issued in the forms of loans 
which need nol be paid back in certain 
circumstances. Up to three hundred 
thousand Marks - or seven hundred 
thousand Marks where particularly 
expensive films are concerned - will be 
repaid by any film project living up to 
expectations - but only if a profit is 
made. Only half the profit will go 
towards repayments. 

An additional grant of up to 250,000 
Marks an be awarded on the basis of what 
are called “reference films’.’-. The grant is 
awarded for the producer's next project if 
(he reference film receives a favourable 
grading from the FUm Assessment Bureau 
in Wiesbaden. 

The' proposed amendment suggests 
setting aside □ certain amount of the basic 
grant for graded films that do not take in 
a certain amount. of money at the box 
office. This would help tlie law encourage 
quality. Not all artistically valuable films 
attract large audiences, as past experience 
has shown. 

The amendment continuing the film 
grants law: for another five, years also 
affects television companies. Whenever 
the ARD or ZDF -'tlie first and second 
channels - broadcast a full-length cinema 
filth for. the 'first lime, they will be asked 
to pay twenty thousand. Marks to the film 
grants organisation^ This mling would not 
apply (o the third programme. / 

At present the only money available to 
the films grants' organisation 'is. the sum 
raised from live ten pfennigs charged for 
every cinema tlcket sold and l.6 million 
Marks from The Film< industry fund 
administered by tlie Ministry of Econo- 
mic Affairs-- a total of just under sixteen 

million Marks, , ifaiis-ftfartih Schubert : 

.(Hannoveriche Aiigemelne,.Z6 May 1973) 
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MEDICINE 


Doctors discuss 
of psychiatry in J5o i,en 


'6' 

u)- 


M ore than seven hundred doctor 
psychologists, nursing sisters -‘ ,d 
social workers attended the 
sodo-psychlat/ic congress of fljr ™ snn " 
helm Circle*’ at DUren liospjt? 110 ^ CU5S 
the problems of psychic 10 P ractice » 
psychiatric care and tlv socio-political 
Functions of psychiatry 
Most emphasis w.v' lowevt ’ r P ,ace<i in 
providing psych i*^ staff of all 
categories with r< oro Information about 
therapy in bo*i largo and small groups, 
tlterapuitic^nctliods, questions of hospi- 
tal udiiwii 1st ration and post-hospital 
tteutmvfU for cases thought liable lo 
suffer a relapse. The thirty working 
groups also included patients. 

Since the first meeting in May 1970 the 
half-yearly congress organised by the 
Mannheim Circle has become the most 
important nationwide further training 
course for all professional groups 
concerned with psychiatry, particularly 
the non -medical professions that were 
always neglected in the past. 

Congresses of this type are in great 
demand as the general rise In attendance 
Indicates. The number of delegates 
doubted from congress to congress until it 
reached its peak last spring when one 
thousand persons attended. 

But this flood of delegates to Bethel 
hospital near Bielefeld also prompted 
doubts as to the further existence or the 
congress - for administrative reasons. 
One of the most remarkable features of 
the congress is that it takes place without 
any outside assistance and without any 
organisating body. 

The Mannheim Circle is not a club or 
association but a loose formation of 
mainly young persons planning to acltieve 
the break through of dynamic psychiatry 
In the Federal Republic. 

At the end of every meeting the 
assembly entrusts a group with the 
preparations for the next congress - the 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 29 May 1973) 


/ ar kive been Hanover, Berlin, 
Psthol and the psychiatric 
I Ubiij^ fli Gutersloh and Diiren. 
^eryAting else depends on the 
^ntineity of those taking part. No 
expenses are paid to the heads of 
^legations nor to any other participants 
and, unlike most medical congresses, no 
money is forthcoming from industry. 

Many psychiatric institutions object to 
their staff attending these congresses as 
they always used to bo dismissed as a 
meeting-place for angry young men with 
no practical experience of psychiatry. 

But even in the early days this criticism 
only applied In so far us those taking part 
were usually under thirty and violently 
attacked the harsh reality of psychiatric 
care in the Federal Republic. 

In the meantime these congresses have 
changed their character. They used to'be 
dominated by medical students and 
assistant university lecturers but now 
most of the participants are doctorc, 
social workers and nursing staff. 

Since the congress has taken place in 
large hospitals the older and younger 
generations have been able to meet to 
discuss the problems facing psychiatry 
today. 

Criticism is also constructive. During 
the past year more and more senior 
doctors and university staff have agreed 


tokead the working groups. They include 
professor Winkler of Glltorsloh, Professor 
H. E. Richter of Giessen .Professor Flegel 
of Diiren and Professor Kulenkampff of 
Cologne. There Is general agreement that 
the problems of nsydiiatric care are 
largely the result of inadequate psychia- 
tric training. 

Dr Klaus Darner of Hamburg, one of 
the chief members of the Mannheim 
Circle, believers that the congresses are 
extremely beneficial: “You get to know 
peonle with the same interests. You get 
to know people of your own . or otiier 
professions with whom you can discuss 
the theory and practice of psychiatry. 
You get to know people from your own 
area and are able to work together with 
them afterwards. 

“In short you realise you arc not alone 
in your work or in your endeavours to 
bring about changes. When you are 
together with people of roughly the same 
point of view you do not need to defend 
yourself all the Mine and arc able to 
indulge in self-criticism. 

“More and more of the working groups 
are concerned with advanced psychiatric 
training. But working groups are often sot 
up spontaneously to discuss particular 
issues. They pass political resolutions 
which do not always remain ineffective. 

“Meeting in largo hospitals has proved 
doubly beneficial. Planning the congress 
and seeing it through activiates the staff 
of the hospital in question. Secondly, 
patients cuu also attend the working 
groups, adding more variety to discus- 
sions. The doctors then work with the 
patients instead of lor them.” 

(rrimkfurler Alltfonitfino Zoliung 
fllr Deutschland, 16 May 1973) 


Birth dearth 


A ccording to die Federal Statistics 
Office in Wiesbaden there was a 
dearth of births in this country last year. 
The number od deaths was 30,000 higher 
than that of live births. Front the Federal 
stale figures so far released the only states 
with a birth surplus were Baden-Wtlrtteni- 
borg and Bavaria. 

The greatest rate of live births was in 
Baden-Wlirtteniberg with 12.3 per thous- 
and of population. This state also had by 
far the lowest death rate (10.1 per 
thousand). 

This is largely due to the favourable age 


Structure of Badcn-Wiimeinberg. and tiiat 
in turn can be ascribed to the high 
number of immigrants there (8.8 per 
cent). Lower Saxony had a high birth rate 
(12.2 per thousand), but its death rate 
was approximately as high. 

The greatest loss of population was in 
Berlin with an excess of 20,800 deaths 
over live births. Next came Hamburg 
( 10,500). In Berlin, where the average age 
is high, more than twice as many people 
died as the number of live births 
registered. 

(Hannuveische Allgemeine. 16 May 1973) 


E very year over one million people In 
the Federal Republic contract liver 
disease. Alcohol plays a major. If not the 
decisive role in more than fifty per cent 
of cases. The annua) congTess of the 
Industrial Medicine Association held 
recently in Munich discussed the 
quantities of wine, beer and spirits that 
could prompt liver trouble. 

Statisticians take the easy way out and 
merely note that every person in the 
Federal Republic drinks an average of 
2.19 litres of champagne, 144 litres of 
beer, 16.7 litres of wine and 3.32 litres of 
spirits a year. An average 12.19 litres of 
pure ukulhol is consumed and adults over 
fifteen spend an average 591.60 Marks a 
year on drink. 

But when docs drinking start to affect 
health? Professor Egntont Wildhirt, a 
recognised specialist in liver disease, tried 
to provide the congress with a binding 
answer to this question. 

Alcohol is indisputably poison for the 
liver, he stressed. Clow links existed 
between the regularity and extent of 
alcohol consumption and the development 
of liver damage. 

But it is impossible to forecast the 
effect alcohol will have on the liver. 
"Some people can drink enormous 
quantities or alcohol for yours and not 


Experts examine 
effects of alcohol 
on the liver 

suffer,” he explained, “while others drink 
moderately and are taken ill." 

But this is no excuse for excessive 
drinking. There is already reliable In- 
formation as to the dangers of alcohol. 
Speaking as a liver expert, Professor 
Wildhirt stated: “Daily consumption of 
up to eighty grams of pure alcohol over a 
period of years should do no It arm. 
Between eighty and 150 grams a day 
Increases the danger and when the level 
readies more than 150 grams a day there 
is a high risk of cirrhosis of the liver." 

It must be stressed that these guidelines 
are no indication of when consumption 
of alcohol becomes addictive. They are 
also considerably higher than the level at 
whidt olcdhol in flic blood becomes a 
cause of alarm. 

Drinking habits have changed. Professor 
Wildhirt told (lie congress. “It used to be 
live members of the upper classes who 
suffered most liver damage ns a result of 
alcohol consumption," he explained. 
“Bui the number of blue and white-collar 
woTke rs with diseases of the liver induced 


| CAREERS 

Graphology - or interpreting 

handwriting 


O ne typically German characteristic 
has not changed - even in this age of 


Squint detection 

A s many as 5.3 per cent ofalldiE: 

in the Federal Republic squini; 
one in tltree is not treated early t*‘. 

Dr Wilfried de Decker and Dr J. 
of Kiel University Eye Hospital k 
during a survey conducted amonsp' 
schoolchildren. 

As family doctors have so much «j 
already and rarely have the opw«« tconomic boom. AJmo&l one person In 
to examine these children, Dr deD# two applying for a job is asked for a 
and Dr Tessmer propose that ihbfei bmple of his handwriting. Even 
be the duty of those docton t telephonists, bricklayers and executives 

\ztt to have their handwriting analysed. 

; Wien the ltesd of an American metal 
concern visited his European adviser in 
Funkfurt he asked whether it was true 
dial firms in this country hired their staff 
according to their handwriting or whether 
the whole affair was one big Joke. 

He was thunderstruck when he learned 
this was true. The Federal Organisation of 
Employer Associations recently con- 
ducted a survey revealing that almost ono 
' \ sl * ima P at l etlls an( f people job in two is awarded on the basis of 
suffer from hay fever may so^ handwriting, 
able to obtain successful treat 1 --. The science of graphology is still not 
doctors agreed after the second ii jencially accepted. A number of doubts 
congress of the European branch vl*- have been cleared up over the past few 
Histamine Club in Marburg. years and the Federal Organisation of 
The congress, attended by 120 to Employer Associations has received a 
from all over the world, devoted ikt large number of reports In favour of 
its attention to the developnxDi d handwriting tests. 

Though there have been a number of 
faicongruenclcs In practice, the Organisa- 
tion's reports claim that the state of 
scientific research and past experience 
have demonstrated that graphological 
reports are a justifiable and practical 
method of selecting personnel. 

A spokesman for Frankfurt Chamber of 
Trade and Commerce claims that the 
number of firms demanding handwriting 
umples front applicants is far less than 
the estimated 55 per cent. Not so much 
tuftab was placed on handwriting in 


by alcohol has increased in recent years.” 

“It Is well known that some professions 
are more likely to be threatened by 
alcohol than others,” he stated. “The 
building industry is one example. 
Recently there has been an alarming rise 
in the number of cases of livor disease, 
especially among the young." 

Dr Heinz Ehrlicher, a works doctor 
from Leverkusen, con finned these find- 
ings. He conducted a survey among the 
Staff of a chemical works and found that 
only 13.9 per cent of tire workers did not 
|uuch alcohol. 

A total of 24.1 per cent claimed ,they 
only drank on special occasions while 
20.7 per cent described their consump- 
tion os moderate. By this they meant 
they only drank one, two or three times a 
week and never consumed more than 
“normal" quantities of alcohol. 

As mnnv as 41.2 per cont openly 
admitted drinking regularly. Their usual 
dally ration amounted to one or two 
bottles of beer and a schnapps. 

As many as 76 per cent of the chemical 
workers claimed that their favourite drink 
was beer, fourteen per cent preferred 
wine and ten per cent liked a drop of the 
“hard stuff". But nobody admitted to 
drinking excessive quantities of alcohol. 

(Frankfurter Rundichau, 25 May 1973) 


Inoculate infants. Few children 
through this net, they explain. 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 26 Miy r 

Research to use 
anti-llistamiues 
to fight allergies 


successful antidote to histamiiw 
hormones of the circulation that 
prompt allergies by contracting mu^ 

Professor Jim Black of Scoilmi u 
the congress of the anti-hisur:. 
“burimantlde” and “ media lnidc" du- 
hod developed. They are amend) l 
tested in British hospitals. 

Dr Wilfried Lorenz, the cf? 
secretary and professor ofbioctur.- 
and experimental surgery at M. J .. 
University, claimed that researdw 1 '! 
now in a position to recognise thr* 
of., histamines... in. -the ..auricles— 
circulation. 

They were discovered more than u. 
years ago by Professor Eugen W«bc 
Munich in whose honour the conge* k 
held in Marburg. Professor 
recently celebrated his seventieth 1 - 
day. . 

The anti-histamines will W"-* 
extremely important part of e- 
treament. At present one p« 
accident victims die as a result c- 
ailergic shock caused by the i fl * UE<£ 
plasma.- 

Penicillin allergies can 
counteracted with the help of ano<- 
mines. Professor Lorenz claimed to* 
that an official register shjj® 
compiled so that doctors couW l- 
diatcly learn of the possible sid«-;' 
of the drugs they use. Persons 
from allergies should also carry * »- 
mentioning this fact. • 1 


Too few 

psychiatrists 

trofessor Caspar KulenkW!^ 
Cologne, the deputy chaimj#. 
administrative association cove JL^ . 
of this country’s largest ptfrTj ; 
hospitals, claimed at a iwjJSjj ■ 
Wemeck Castle near Schweinn^ *. 
there was a shortage of nine 
psychiatrists at the hospitals b 
ids organisation. - , yu 

Professor Kurt Geidlcke of A ^ 
head of the organisation, s{ate * ^ 
staff situation varied front un *j“ 1 
to disastrous. He was sce P iSr- 
plans to include small forty to « 
psychiatric wards at g 8 ] 1 ® 1 " ‘aji 
however as there was a danger , j 
large psychiatric clinics would *,{ 
to give their patients suffiefen 
attention, if too. many small P* 

• wards Were set up too quickly 
hospitals. : 

(Frankfurter Rundichau, ?® 


concerns with a high staff turnover, he 
added. 

The Frankfurt Chamber of Trade and 
Commerce provided no detailed survey of 
the proportion of firms which demand 
samples of handwriting from would-be 
employees. But the spokesman stated 
that smaller firms were having difficulties 
in obtaining urgently needed staff. 

The larger firms with household names 
would not let an unsatisfactory hand- 
writing sample liinder them from 
employing suitable personnel in view of 
the current shortage of manpower, the 
spokesman 3ddcd. 

Frankfurt Labour Exchange Is also 
unable to supply exact details about the 
number of firms demanding a hand- 
writing sample. The press department 
believes that the percentage is quite high 
where senior positions arc concerned, 

A survey conducted by tho Federal 
Organisation of Employer Associations 
revealed that 75 per cent of applicants 
accepted on the grounds of their 
handwriting lived up lo the expectations 
of the graphologist. 

Apart from the Federal Republic 
Austria and Switzerland arc considered to 
be countries where analyses of hand- 
writing play a major role in staff 
selection. 

Genuine handwriting experts are now 
staging fierce resistance against new- 
comers to tlicir trade. Local telephone 
books list anything between 24 and A& 
handwriting experts in the area they 
cover. 

Some of these graphologists are said to 


have learned their profession by means of 
correspondence courses, if at all. Tltey are 
the black sheep that bring on honourable 
profession into discredit. Any person can 
call himself a handwriting expert as there 
is neither a standardised training course 
nor a law forbidding outsiders to describe 
themselves so. 

Advertisements read: “Woman graph- 
ologist to advise on industrial reports, 
staff selection and private, marital or 
staff questions" or “Scientific graph- 
ologist, provides comparative handwriting 
analyses for future marital partners" or 
“Qualified psychologist with knowlodgp 
of graphology, publicly-employed hand- 
writing specialist, will provide reports for 
industry, commerce and private individ- 
uals. Also advice In cases of mental 
conflict”. Some graphologist also offer 
marital analyses, reports on a person’s 
sexual qualifications and rosea rcli into 
what they describe as the person’s fate. 

Herr Mayer, one-time head of Stuttgart 
welfare deportment, Ims had some odd 
experiences with graphologists. He once 
asked a psychologist working for the 
department to examine the handwriting 
of a painter who wanted to work for the 
local authority. 

“There are no grounds for doubting or 
questioning this mail's suitability in any 
respect, neither as fur as character or 
professional qualifications are con- 
cerned.” the psychologist concluded. 

But a medical report described the 
same man us an anti-social and unstable 
psychopath and drunkard whose criminal 
record included cases of fraud, grievous 


bodily harm and robbery with violence. 

In recent years there have been heated 
discussions about whether graphology is a 
science. Laymen tend to accept it as such 
but Robert Helss, professor of psych- 
ology at Freiburg University claims: ‘The 
graphologist’s work is at best a lucky 
combination of art and science, but at the 
same time a hybrid of tho two." 

Peter R. HofstSttcr has made a name 
for himself as professor of psychology at 
Hamburg University. ‘There are also 
graphologists in the United States,” he 
comments, “but they are looked upon In 
much the same way as people who read 
lea leaves." 

Irrespective of whether graphology Is a 
science or a type of fortune-telling, 
extensive surveys have been conducted by 
a number of universities in this country 
and the findings suggest that there are no 
obvious features connecting handwriting 
with character. 

Experts found that handwriting docs 
not reveal what a worker must be tike in 
tliis age of automation. It docs not 
demonstrate whether he Is a good 
technician oi not. Meanness, jealousy, 
thoughtlessness and talents required for a 
certain profession cunnot be read from a 
person’s handwriting cither - at least not 
reliably. 

But handwriting experts believe they 
arc on firm ground when determining 
intelligence, thought patterns, maturity, 
will-power and sclf-confldcnce. But they 
still find trouble in disc owing specific 
qualities. 

One of tho reasons for this Is (hat 
graphology is based on findings gained 
iron) the comparison of handwriting and 
character. Critics make this fact their 
target and claim that handwriting 
analyses depend largely on intuition. And 
Professor Hubert Koluaeher of Vienna 
has proved that intuition is not a 
scientific method. 

Wolfgang Friedrich 
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OUR WORLD 


Seamen’s missions strive 
for a new image 


S ailors, far from home, could once be 
made to feel happy and contented 
with a knitted pullover, a pair of comfy 
socks and a warm meal. These were the 
pleasures that attracted sailors to go to the 
church service In the German seamen's 
mission In a foreign hob our. The modern 
viow is that the sailor today in 
supertankers that travel at super speeds is 
no longer interested in visiting missions 
abroad that arc run with a s I rone religious 
flavour. Out the Bremen-based German 
Seamen’s mission is of a different 
opinion. 

The chairman of the Bremen organisa- 
tion, Dr Hdurlcli Maas, commented: 
"Knitted pullovers and warm socks no 
longer have a part to play In lids matter, 
but missions abroad ore still looked 
upon ns being responsible for the 
wellbeing of our seamen when in harbour 
and even on llic high seas. Sailors learn 
that the church has not forgotten them." 

There are sixteen missions in the 
Federal Republic and 32 abroad where 
sailors can go. They are open to seamen 
of all nationalities Irrespective of race or 
creed. And It hoi often happened that 
sallon from this country liavo had to go 
to sailors* mission from another nation 
because foreign sailors are at the German 
mission. For example a mission in Africa 
was visited In the course of one year by 
24,000 seamen, only one third of them 
being from this country, the other 
two-thirds were of other nationalities. 

New problems ltave confronted the 
missions with new developments in 
maritime affairs - container ships, the 
roll-on-roll-off system and the limited 
turn-round lime that many ships operate 
on. There is also the question of ships 
sailing under a flag of convenience. Many 
crew members of ships of this soil are 
German-speaking, according to Dr Maas, 


I t looks like a set for a Hollywood Wild 
West film — the saloon, the sheriff’s 
office, the doc’s surgery, a church with a 
cemetery, the fire brigade, a smithy, a 
newspaper office, in this case Frontier 
News - all so exact it looks just like what 
televiewers are used to seeing as a town in 
tiie Wild West. 

Until a little while ago this town was 
inhabited. A steak could be ordered in 
the restaurant, and a visitor could spend a 
night in the hotel and go with a steam 
train round the town to marvel at the 
various wonders from the Wild West. 

For cowboy fanatics this was the top 
of the tops - Mot Gun Town near 
Grafrath, not afar from Munich, Every 
hour there was a singed bank robbery, 
with nine dead every day, in the Silver 
Saloon the dancers kicked their legs high 
in the air in the can-can, and in the streets 
the cowboys had fist fights. 

The town was the brainchild of Anton 
LUtschcrt who lias nearby his nourishing 
Marchcnwald, fairytale land, visited 
annually by 180,000 people, so why 
should not a fairytale land mat calcis for 
adults flourish, instead of Kajiscl and 
Ore lei a display of gangsterism? 

No sooner was the idea born than it 
was put into operation. Herr Latschert 
drew up plans, obtained approval and at a 
cost of .1.6 million Marks built his Wild 
West town un land that had been leased 
to him for an extension to his 
Marchcnwald. 

Rut as soon os the project got under 


so they welcome an opportunity to speak 
German when possible, otherwise they, 
feci totally Isolated. On the other hand 
foreigners working on Gorman ships, arc 
welcomed. 

The activities of a seamen's mission 
abroad is very different from the genoral 
view held of a 'Christian' mission abroad 
would be iiko. Dr Maas points out that in 
Comcroun, for example, the mission has a 
sickbay for seamen, in the library there 
Lire newspapers from the Federal 
RopubUc available, end there is a 
swimming pool. The mission also 1 
organises trips up country so that seamen 
can loam a little about the interior of 
Africn and perhaps dispel some prejudices, 
and eradicate ignorance. These activities* 
according to Dr Maas, have given, 
seamen’s missions abroad an acceptable 
image. 

The German Seamen's Mission, which 
receives four million Marks annually from 
the Evangelical Church, has an element of 
internationalism about it. Fifty-two 
Christian seamen's missions met in 
Rotterdam in 1969 and founded the 
International Christian Maritime Associa- 
tion. The missions work together with 
trade unions nnd shipping companies to 
improve the social wolfarc facilities 
offered to mariners. ■ 

It is intended to build among other 
things an ecumenical mission in Felix- 
stowe, Britain. More than 2,000 sailors 
from this country pass through Felix- 
stowe annually. It is also proposed to 
coordinate the activities of the various 
seamen's mission In Pirclis, th'c port 
for Athens. This has been made necessary 
because of the increase in the number of 
German sailors visiting Pireus as a 
result of the reduction In shipping passing 
through Alexandria and the dosing or the 
mission there. 

(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zcltung 
Hir Deutschland, 2 May 1973) 
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Glider ace Grosse, star 
of a soundless sport 


H ons-Werner Grosse has a glider's 
sixth sense, his friends and rivals in 
the air maintain. But this is only half the 
hoiy. Few glider pilots do their 
homework for major events and record 
ktlempts more conscientiously, methodlc- 
py and thoroughly than fifty-year-old 
pled textiles salesman Grosse, a man 
Mia sets up new standards with each 


Klaas Evers - model-boat 
builder extraordinary 


, The gliding season has only just begun 
in Europe but Grosse has already created 
t sensation in the air by covering the 827 
kilometres (517 miles) of a three -corner- 
ed flight between Mdlln, Bebra, Nordhom 
and Mfllln In 8 hours 5] minutes, a 
battering average speed of 92 kilometres 
annoui (58 mpii). 

■ Never before has so great a distance 


K laas Evers from Norddcich, East 
Frisia, is the master of the Federal 
Republic's smallest shipyard nnd he has 
no sales problems. He is absolute ruler of 
a fleet of three-masters, fishing cutters, 
frigates and Chinese junks. 

Week after week Klaas Evers puts down 
the slipway in liis living room one sailing 
gesscl after another. Commenting on his 
success at selling Ids productions lie said: 
"More and more people with money who 
sail in their spare time want to have in 
their living room or in the dining room a 
replica of a windjammer." 

Models of sailing boats made by Herr 
Evers are also considered good presents 
Ijor business associates who have the same 
love of (he sea. 

Klaas Evers has no competition in his 
line of business in this country or even in 
Europe perhaps. Less expensive produc- 


tions from Spain and Hong Kong dc: 
worry Herr Evers. He says: “Thtym 
macliine-made. Mine are ai! doct‘ 
hand.” 

Boats for smooth waters and In: 
bristling with cannon have been be.; 
by part-time seamen from Unix: 
Bavaria. Many a sailing vessel dating! 
the early times of nautical wander:: ■ 
had its keel laid in the small hM 
Norddcich. He lias made for eur 
model of the Cutty Sark , tlietea.r- 
that used to sail from China to fi«- 
loaded with tea; almost all thewaycnr" 
verge of capsizing so ns to be die ■ 
with the new leaf on the maiket. 

But the h iglispot of the small sM;:- 
is a small fishing boat with ucU-’ ■ 
lockers aboard. This took Klaas Ev-_ 
hours to produce and is available’" 
Marks. 

(Nordwesl Zeliimg. IS Mi- 



Wild West in Bavaria runs into trouble 


way protests flowed In from all sides. The 
public outcry claimed that the Wild West 
town furthered brutality and was a 
menace to young people still in puberty. 
Officials closely examined Here 
Lfischert's project. 


Things began to move swiftly against 
Hot Gun Town. Officials examined the 
objections of Herr Lflschert’s opponents. 
They claimed that Wild West culture led 
to Fascism, and banned shooting in the 
grounds. Then the sheriff was forbidden to 




is a small fishing boat with tins* Hans-Werner Grosse 

lockers aboard. This took Klaas t\-\ (Photos LUbeckar Nachrlchten) 

hours to produce and is available’" feea covered ln thi8 event and to crovm 
Marks. ' the achievement Grosse stayed airborne 

(Nordwesl ZeU,.ng. .5 Ms- , j ^ ^ t{) Rendsburg> ^ managing 

^metres in a ten-hour flight. 

Hans-Werner Grosse was gratified to 

proved his point: "I always have said 
tmt given the right weather conditions 
j i 11 P 1 ™ 1 ® records can be set up in North 

U tO trOll JD1C krmany as well as anywhere else.” 

..'he only point that might have upset 
shoot gangsters from the ^ not in fact do so to any great 

The results were fewer and fewer nS; r . Ment - It is that the International 
When Herr Loschert threatened to su - Aeronautics Federation (FAI) only keeps 
authorities for compensation he met k records for the three-cornered 

a little success in his battle to cojg PJJHo-point run over distances of 100, 
was decided that 15 bullets could N L> and 500 kilometres. No one covers 
daily. ^ miles ~ e - xce pt* °f 

Then the public outcry found ar.J “M.Hans-Wemer Grosse. 
matter to complain about - poise- 1- : [hen, is his contribution to the 

there was traffic congestion and P rJJ of gliding - and not the first one, 
sanitary arrangements. Herr W* LS nt %- °n 4 June 1970 he set up a 
opponents never expected 10 • x . ^cord long-distance flight by 
successful with their compla®^ '•°32 kilometres from Lllbeck to 
withdrew from the matter. Hi* * 7 . ; Southern France, 
rants were closod so he closed IN'* ,. u " « April 1972 tills record was 
project and is preparing a case V - Klaus Tesch of Hamburg, who 
officialdom. kle r u ^metres iQ Ancenle, a 

Hot Gun Town is now n *7 5 q" lurlhe r south. Not to be outdone, 
town. Although the opponent* . WJ* «n the same day flew 1,460.8 
project have achieved their un c T l ‘ re l s J roni LUbeck to Biarritz - an 
matter is not finished for Herr ujjptea world record and the non 
Anton Lfischert does not -tn^. f G “»aof a soundless sport, 
exhibitions of Wild West lift .SltafiX .1 $2™* out another of his 
bad influence on people. So In 1968, following what was 

up the cudgels against his oppon* 11 "- j . 


(Photo; -Hot Gun Town) 


vuu^ia against ii»w • j-flft 

He Is the epitome of the sal™ 1 *. 1 
and finds It hard, fo Undents** T 
people have opposed MS picjwjjjj; 
attracted tourists to the area ana 
process made a good profit for ^ ’ 
He blames all his troubles on PJ 
machinations and states that ne fl 
to press ahead. ludwIgM#?*'# 


then a sensational world long-distance 
record of 1,098 kilometres set up by 
James Yates of the United States, the old 
hand from LUbeck calmly assarted that 
"given the right weather conditions 
Yates’ distance can be equalled and even 
improved on in Europe.'* He went on to 
prove Ills assertion. 

Llibeck’s Grosse can lay claim to bo one 
of the best glider pilots in the world. He 
holds any number of Federal Republic 
and world records, and in 1970 was 
runner-up to the world champion at 
Marfa, Texas, in the open class. 

In those days (for his world records 
too) he flew an ASW 12. He has now 
graduated to nil ASW 17 costing, 
including instruments and radio, at least 
37,000 Marks. 

ln 1971 ho was awarded tho FAl’s 
Lilienthai Medal. It is awarded yearly to 
one single pilot. Yet although he is one of 
the world's best he has never yet been 
Federal Republic champion - incredible 
but true. 

Hans-Wcrner Grosse would echo the 
sentiments of cx-world champion Hctmut 
Rciclimann of Saarbriicken, who reckon- 
ed that “standards in this country arc so 
high that it is more difficult to become 
Federal Republic champion or to qualify 
to represent this country at world 
championships than it is to win a medal 
when you got there." 

This is something that many a.*, 
experienced glider pilot in this country 
has found out to his cost. There is too 
little to choose between this country’s 
really first-rate pilots. 

Records held are neither here nor there 
when it is a matter of points towards a 
championship title or qualification. Yet 
when others throw in the tow«l 
Hans-Werner is still in there fighting and 
capable of extraordinary performances. 

He will take to the air when others do 
not dare. He can fly a 500-mile 
three-cornered run round North Ger- 
many. But he failed to qualify for the 
1971 world championships in Yugoslavia. 

This country was represented by Klaus 
Hollghaus of Klrchheim and Walter 
Neubert of Blssingen, who qualified with 
scores of 5,183 and 4,931 points respec- 
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Keep-fit duel 

JJU* a wme requiring both agility 
^ncantratlon, comes from Blsilngen, 
aJJJJtJWrt* It consists of rotating 
JJJJj*** foam clubs, the idea being 
“oge the opponent Tho game has 

" ■Wmwad by the kaep-fit 

H n , #r * * Sports League head- 
1 ,n Frankfurt. (Photo: Metroprew) 
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lively. Hans-Werner 
Grosse notched up 
4,924 points - seven 
too few. The next 
world championships 
are to be held in Jan- 
uary 1974 in Austra- 
lia. Hans-Werner 
Grosse Is determined 
to make the grade 
this time. The gliding 
weather in Australia 
is comparable only 
with parts of South 
Africa, Kenya, Ar- 
gentina and Texas. 
Here he stands the 
best chance of im- 
proving on his own 
records. Besides, he 
has never managed to 
puli off the feat of 
becoming world 
champion, not even 
Federal Republic 
champion. Once, and 
once only, ho has 
been runner-up, to 
the world champion. 
And this blot in his 
copy-book naturally 
spurs him on. 

KarlMorgenstem 
(Hannov. Allgemelne 
25 May 1973) 
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Swimmer Hans Fassnacht retires 


H ans Fassnacht, this country's most 
successful swimmer since the war, is 
to retire. In the course of a phone call 
from Long Beach, California, to 
Frankfurt and Josef Neckcrmann, the 
mail-order magnate, Olympic showjump- 
ing gold medallist and President of lire 
Sports Aid Foundation, Fassnacht made 
it quite clear that as far as lie was 
concerned his career had come to a close. 

“1 no longer want to slave away at 
training in Uie way I have been doing. 
Tljsre Is no longer any point in doing so 
for me,” Sports Aid Foundation director 
Giinter Pelshenke approximated the 
words of the 21-year-old Mannheim boy 
who has lived and studied in Long Beach 
for nearly four years. 

Hans Fassnacht will not be crossing Uie 
Atlantic to take part in the Federal 
Republic championships at the end of 
July in Bad Godesberg and the world 
championships in Belgrade early in 
September have also lost their charms for 
a swimmer with two 
world and 22 Euro- 
pean records to his 
. credit. Fassnacht 

'■ brought home three 
European champion- 
ship titles from Bar- 
WBBn.. . celone in 1970 and 

jfjpPB was voted Sports- 

,man of the Year 
thrpe times in suc- 
: f: i “ cession, hi future he 

wilt be concentrating 
-E WUL 0n k' s nianagemeni 

1J 8tud,eS P^ ans lo 

graduate in a year 
Wtw Fy < " " - and a haiQ and on 

Carol, the girl he la 
: v to many this Au- 

’ gust. The greatest 

’ : -.*4 day in his sporting 

.-■> • V -• ?'• career was : to: have 

i ‘ r W been .28 August 

OT -V^: 1972,-tha day of the 

200-metro butterfly 
-M finals at the Olympic 

: * pool in Munich. But 


good three years his sights had been 
almost exclusively set on lire day when he 
would win Olympic gold. Did the blow 
upset him loo much? 

Since Munich Hans Fassnacht 's life 
would certainly seem Vo have found new 
directions. Fair enough. It is a pity ilut 
he cun now no longer take a more 
resounding farewell. 

On leaving Munich he did tell friends 
and officials of the Amateur Swimming 
Association, though, that he intended to 
return this summer and try to rehabilitate 
himself. 

We might well have seen a Hans 
Fassnacht less under Olympic pressure 
and determined to prove not to his critics 
but to himself that he had not been in 
form on the day he was beaten to 
Olympic honours in Munich. 

Rainer Siewert, who coached Fassnacht 
in Wtirzburg during the weeks before 
Munich, reckons it “not impossible that 
Hans, with the training he has behind him 
over the years, might have performed 
better than at Munich after a far less 
strenuous programme this season." 

Fassnacht’s sudden decision came as a 
complete surprise to Siewert. It also 


• hPvTSSB pool In Munich. But 

ir -LLiifri i T i it'Pil H 10 finals inf adlum- 

17. ed but to be his most 

l 'harrowing defeat and 

IV personal failure. The 




f appointment 

: .*5j 3 HansFassnacI 


harrowing defeat and 
personal failure. The 
Munich Olympics 
proved a bitter dis- 


appointment for. 
HansFassnachtFor a 


■ • :*ii' • : jvi^’ , w-n* n .’• ! •-+ t- • 

surprised his parents and Hermann Henze, 
the competition secretary of the ASA. 

"Hans Fassnacht," Henze comments, 
“has ycl to notify us of his decision. But 
it is understandable that he has firat 
contacted Josef Neckermann. 1 had still 
counted on him as a member of the 4 x 200 
metres relay team for the world 
championships in Belgrade," 

Tho news came as & boll out of the blue 
for Fassnacht’s father (n Mannheim, who 
still harbours hopes of bringing son Hans 
round. But after (he talk with 
Neckermann there can be little doubt 
that Hans Fassnacht has called it a day. ; 

Rainer Siewert had only one comment 
to make , oni hearing the stews of his 
prbttgd’s retirement: “Pity!" : * 

CerdHeydn ; 

(KBItur Stadl-Anzelgfifi 31 May 197i) 








